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|| »« LITTLE RIVERS » |E 
1] A BOOK OF ESSAYS IN PROFITABLE IDLENESS 
By HENRY VAN DYKE , 
Profusely Illustrated, 12mo, $2.00. ¥ 
(| Mr. Hamitton W. Master writes: “It is a volume of peculiar charm, full of 
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heart and the touch 
instinctively the charm 
and waters; he has a 
with all sound human 
magic of style. ‘ Little 
book of essays in profit- 
a book of literature. It 
felicity, the ease and 
work. Its ways are by 
in near and remote 
lies -in its intelligent 
quiet humor, in_ its 
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life, sentiment, hope, -health, and beauty. 





From ‘Little Rivers." 


ness, and in its constant and tender reverence for human character and vicissitude.” 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Ave., New York 


For Dr. Van Dyke has both the 


of an artist; he feels 
of the world of woods 
loving companionship 
living, and he has the 
Rivers’ is not only ‘a 
able idleness,’ it is also 
has the freshness, the 
frankness of first-hand 
little and great streams, 
quarters ; but its charm 
observation, in its 
mood of fruitful idle- 
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NEW GIFT BOOKS 


THE CITY OF THE SULTANS 


Or, Constantinople, the sentinel of the Bosphorus. 
By Clara Erskine Clement. Handsomely illustrated 
with photogravures from photographs. 

A companion to the popular ‘ITALIAN CITIES,” 
to which series the writer of the present volume 
contributed the ‘QUEEN OF THE ADRIATIC”’ and 
‘*NAPLES: THE CITY OF PARTHENOPE.” Small 
8vo,cloth. Elaborate cover. $3.00 


THE SALON OF 1895, Therew vol 


greatest art annual of the age. Over 100 photo- 
ei gE agp ge 12 IN COLORS—f the paint- 

ngs of this year’s Salon exhibits. Imperia L 
| silk cloth, with palette design. $10.00 


ROB ROY—THE BETROTHED 
and THE TALISMAN. 23.0 Yang: 


some new holiday —. With introduction and 
notes by Andrew Lang. Handsomely illustrated 
with etchings and photogravures, on Japanese paper. 
Each 2 vols., 8vo, cloth. $6.00 

Companion editions to ** ROMOLA,.” “ Last Days 
OF PompEt!,” “ RIENZI,” “IVANHOE.” ‘* KENIL- 
WORTH AND HEART OF MIDLOTHIAN.” 


JULI AN By William Ware. Handsomely 
¢ printed from new type, and illus- 
trated with historic scenes. Small 8vo, cloth, gilt 


top, | uniform with our holiday editions ‘of * ZENO- 
BIA” and “ AURELIAN,’’eachcopyinabox. $2.50 


VICTOR HUGO’S LETTERS TO 


HIS WIFE. They are included in no editions 
of his writings. Translated by Nathan Haskell 
Dole. 12mo, cloth, extra. $ 


For sale by booksellers generally, or sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston 


WORL MOE EAREAVGR 
the begin- 


and in ail lands, b 
a. ORLD CLARK rT 
er 500 illusteations. 


ov 
AG T'S WAN 

nick, secur ry. Beet sEND ever EAVO A 
in new to aa ~~ A holiday orders. Distance no 
e_* we pay freight. ve credit. Exclusive 
ry. A beautiful Christ wank Send for extra 

terms. ESPIE, METZGAR, & KELLEY, 
639 road Street, Dept. 13, Philadelphia, Pa. 











A NEW CHILD'S STORY BY MRS. BURNETT 


Two Little Pilgrims’ Progress 


Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster writes: “ The day 
we first read tt will stand ever after among the 


red-letter days of life. 


It ts a story to be marked 


with a white stone, a strong, sweet, true book, 
touching the high-water mark of excellence, and 


suve to become a popular favorite.” 


Fully ttllus- 


trated by Birch, square 8vo, price $1.50. For 


sale by all booksellers. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, N. Y. 





CHRISTMAS MUSIC 
The Holy Child. Service by Lowry. 16 pages. 
#4 per 100; 5 cts. ea., if by mail. 
The Feast of Lights. For Primary Classes. 
Printed in colors. 6 cts. 
Annual No. 26. seven new carols. 4 cts. 
Selected Carols from previous issues. No. 1— 
5 cts. No. 2—5cts. No. 3—5cts. No. 4—5 cts. 
Recitations for Christmas Time, No. 6. 
Eight pages of appropriate poetry and prose, 4 cents, 
St. Nicholas’ Visit to the School. Popular 
Cantata by Doansg. 30 cts., by mail. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





Le ede 
The Prophets of Israel—Popular Sketches 
from Old Testament History. By CARL 
HEINRICH CoRNILL, Professor of Old Tes- 
tament History in the University of Koenigs- 
burg. Frontispiece, Michael Angelo’s “Moses.” 
Pages, 200. Price, cloth, $1.00. 


A fascinating book, giving in a popular but exact form 
the main results of modern Biblical research, and a 
résumé of the contemporary history of the nations sur- 
rounding Israel, by one of the foremost Old Testament 
authorities in Kurope. TRE OPEN COURT PUB. CO. 

324 Dearborn St., Chicage. 
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Macmillan & Co.'s New Books 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MONSIEUR MOTTE,” “JEAN BAPTISTE LE MOYNE,” ETC. 





New Orleans 


The Place and the People 


By GRACE KING 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED BY FRANCES E. JONES 


New Volume of the “ Ex Libris” Series. 
Bookbindings 
Old and New ; Notes of a Book-Lover 


By BRANDER MATTHEWS. With numerous illus- 
trations. Imperial 16mo, satin, cloth, gilt top, 
$3.00 set. 


THE LETTERS. OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


Collected and arranged by GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, $3.00. 


12mo, cloth, $2.50. 





John La Farge. 


\ 
Considerations on Painting 
Lectures Given at the Metropolitan Museum of 
New York 


By JoHN LA FARGE. 12mo, buckram, $1.25. 





NOW READY 


By the Translator of Omar Khayyam. 


The Letters of Edward Fitzgerald 


to Fanny Kemble 


Collected and Edited, with Notes, by WILLIAM 
= WRIGHT. 12mo,cloth (Eversley Series), 
1.50. 


1848-1888 


(Uniform with Matthew Arnold’s other works.) 


The task of collecting and arranging these letters was undertaken in obedience to the wish of Mrs. Matthew Arnold, and of her sister-in-law, Mrs. Forster, and 


Miss Arnold of Fox Howe. 


Matthew Arnold maintained a constant correspondence with members of his family, and from that correspondence most of these 


letters have b2en taken, but several of great interest and value have been added by the kindness of friends and acquaintances. 


New Volume by Walter Pater. 


Miscellaneous Studies 


A SERIES OF ESSAYS BY WALTER PATER, Late Fellow of Brase- 
Prepared for the press by Charles L. Shadwell, Fellow of 


nose College. 
Oriel College. 
*,* Large paper. 
made paper, $3.00, ez. 


12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


Only 100 copies, printed on John Dickinson & Co.’s hand- 








Heredity and Christian Problems 


By the Rev. AMory H. BRADFORD, D.D. 


12mo, cloth, $1.50. 





The Universities of Europe in the 
Middle Ages 


By HASTINGS RASHDALL, M.A., Fellow and Lec- 
turer of Hertford College, Oxford. 3vols. 8vo, 
cloth, $14.00, 7ze¢. 

ConTENTS.—Vol. I. Salerno, Bologna, Paris; 

Vol. II., Part 1, Italy, Spain, France, Germany, 

Scotland etc. ; Vol. IL, Part 2, English Universities, 

Student Life. 


Passages of the Bible Chosen for 
Their Literary Beauty and 
Interest 
By J. G. FRAzER, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 


Cambridge. Beautifully printed in antique type 
after the manner of Jensen. Crown 8vo, boun 





in white cloth, extra gilt top, $3.00. 





The Modern Readers’ Bible 
A Series of Works from the Sacred Scriptures Presented in 


THE PROVERBS. (Wisdom ween} 
TON, M.A. (Camb.), Ph.D. (Penn. 
32mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


Modern Literary Form 


Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by RICHARD G. MOUuL- 
» Professor of Literature in English in the 


niversity of Chicago. 


The purpose of this series has regard to the Bible as part of the world’s literature, without reference 


to questions of religious or historic criticism. 





Historical Essays 


By the late J. B. Ligutroot, D.D., Lord Bishop 
of Durham. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 





Pascal and Other Sermons 


By the late R. W. CHurcu, M.A., D.C.L., Dean of 
St. Paul’s, etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 





A New Novel by Ella MacMahon 
A Pitiless Passion 


By ELLA MACMAHON, Author of “ A Modern Man.” 


16mo, cloth, $1.25. 





The Youth of Parnassus and 
Other Stories 


By LoGAN PEARSALL SMITH. 12mo, cloth, ‘1.25. 





By the Author of “Japs at Home.” 


A Japanese Marriage 
By DouGLAs SLADEN. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 





POPULAR CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


The Brown 


Ambassador 


A STORY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. By Mrs. HuGH FRASER. 12m0, cloth, $1.35. 





New Book by Mrs. Molesworth. 
The Carved Lions 


By Mrs. MoLEsworTH, Author of “ Tell 
Story,” “Carrots,” etc. 


L, LEsti£ BROOKE, 12m0, cloth, $1.00. 


Me a 
With Illustrations by 


The Last of the Vikings 


A BOOK FOR BOYS. By Captain CHARLES 
Younc. With numerous Illustrations by J. 
WILLIAMSON. 12mo, cloth, gilt edges, $1.50. 








Studies in Economics 
By WILLIAM SMART, M.A., LL.D., 
Lecturer on Political Economy in the University of Glasgow. 


12mo, cloth, $2.75, 77. 


Studies'in Wages—Studies in Currency—Studies in Consumption, 


New Volume of the MINIATURE SERIES 


Types of 
American Character 


By GAMALIEL BRADFORD, Jr. 


18mo, cloth, gilt 
top, 75 cents. 


The following volumes already issued : 


Shakespeare’s England. By WILLIAM WINTER. 

Gray Days and Gold. By WILLIAM WINTER. 

Old Shrines and Ivy. By WILLIAM WINTER. 

Shadows of the Stage. First, Second, and Third 
Series. By WILLIAM WINTER. 


Wanderers. Being a Collection of the Poems of 
WILLIAM WINTER. 


George William Curtis. A Eulogy Delivered at 
Castleton, Staten Island. By WILLIAM WIN- 
TER. 

The Life and Art of Edwin Booth. 
ispiece. By WILLIAM WINTER. 

The Novel: What It Is. By F. MARION CRAw- 
FORD. With New Photogravure Portrait. 

Parables from Nature. By Mrs. ALFRED GATTY. 
New Edition. 2 vols. 

The Choice of Books. By FREDERIC HARRISON. 
Paper, 25 cents ; cloth, 75 cents. 

The Journal Intime of Menri Frederic Amiel. 
Translated with an Introduction and Notes 


With Front- 


by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 2 vols. 
The Makers of Florence. By Mrs. M. O. W, OLI- 
PHANT. With all the Illustrations. 4 vols. 


Each 75 cents. 


A Trip to England. By GoLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L. 
New and Revised Edition. 


Oxford and her Colleges. A View from the Rad- 
cliffe Library. By GOLDWIN SMmiTH, D.C.L. 


From a New England Hillside. 
Potts. 


Friendship of Nature. 
RIGHT. 


Aims of Literary Study. By HirAm Corson. 


Vocal Culture in Relation to Literary Culture. 
By H1rAM Corson. Nearly ready. 


The Flower of England’s Face. By Jutta C. A. 
Dorr. 


By WILLIAM 


By MABEL OsGoop 


The Pleasures of Life. By Sir JoHN LuBBOck. 


ISP" MACMILLAN & CO’S ILLUSTRATED. CATALOGUE of their New Books, Suitable for CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR'S 
PRESENTS, is now ready, and will be sent FREE to any address on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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THE OUTLOOK for 1896 





HE fifty-third volume of THE OUTLOOK begins with the first of January, 1896. 


With a quarter-century of honor- 


able history behind it, the paper faces the future with larger plans for entertaining and helping its readers than ever 

before. These pages contain brief announcement of such features for 1896 as are at this time definitely arranged. 

It should be remembered, however, that THE OUTLOOK ts primarily a newspaper, and that the events of the day 
must always furnish the topics and the inspiration tor the greater part of its contents. 


Hlustrated 
Monthly Magazine 
Numbers 


The most important new departure which 
THE OUTLOOK will make in 1896 will be the 
publication of a monthly Illustrated Magazine 
Number. This will be the regular issue of 
THE OUTLOOK for the week in which it 
appears. Each of these numbers will be 
printed on fine paper, and will contain many 
illustrations. There will be from fifty-two to 
sixty pages, and a cover of special design, 
printed on colored paper, so that the twelve 
monthly numbers of the year, taken together, 
will constitute an attractive volume. In each 
of these Magazine Numbers, in addition to 
the regular editorial and other features, there | stories. 
will be several illustrated special articles, and 
an installment of a novel by Ian Maclaren. 








King on New Orleans. 


Hon. Theodore Roosevelt 


The Founders of Great Movements 


Among the moral movements of the present day which owe their 
inception and success to individuals still living and acting at their head 
are the Chautauqua Movement, the work 
centering at Northfield under Mr. Moody, 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, the 
Salvation Army, and the Young People’s 
Society of Christian Endeavor. During 1896 
THE OUTLOOK proposes to publish descrip- 
tive illustrated articles presenting the person- 
ality of the founders of these movements, 
written by those who know intimately about 
them. Lady Henry Somerset will write con- 
cerning Miss Frances E. Willard. Dr. Will- 
iam R. Harper, President of Chicago Univer- 
sity, will describe Bishop John H. Vincent. Rev. H. Webb-Peploe, 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, will write of Dwight L. 
Moody, and probably of Sir George Williams, founder of the Y. M. 
C. A. Mr. John Willis Baer, Secretary of the Christian Endeavor 
Societies, will write of the Rev. Francis E. Clark. The head of the 
Salvation Army, General Booth, will be described by one of the 
managers of the Army in England. 


Short Stories 


THE OUTLOOK recognizes the universal 
appetite for fiction by printing the best short 
stories by leading writers, including many 
written especially for young folks. Some of 
the most notable short stories published in 
recent years have first seen the light in THE 
OvuTLooK. During 1895 among our story- 
writers were: S. R. Crockett, I. Zangwill, 
Sophie Swett, Julie M. Lippmann, Hezekiah 
Butterworth, Annie Eliot Trumbull, Mar- 
garet Sutton Briscoe, Priscilla Leonard, 
Adela E. Orpen, Mrs. McCulloch-Williams, 
J. L. Harbour, J. P. True, James Buckham, 
Alice Morse Earle, and many others. 


Dr. William R. Harper 





Margaret Sutton Briscoe 





Ian Maclaren 


The Higher Life of American Cities 


Under this general title THE OUTLOOK will publish at intervals during the year a 
series of illustrated articles on that part of the life of typical American cities which 
concerns united Christian and philanthropic work, the development of the Good Gov- 
ernment idea, the efforts for a more wholesome and attractive home life for the 
people, and the extension of library, musical, and educational facilities. Hon. 
Theodore Roosevelt will contribute an introductory paper, to appear December 21. 
Dr. Albert Shaw will write on New York, Rev. Edward Everett Hale on Boston, 
Mr. Melville E. Stone on Chicago, Mr. Talcott Williams on Philadelphia, Rev. 
William Burnet Wright on Buffalo, Rev. John Snyder on St. Louis, and Miss Grace 





The First Novel by 
JAN MACLAREN 


AUTHOR OF 
“The Bonnie Brier=-Bush ” 


will be a leading feature of the Magazine Num- 
bers of THE OUTLOOK for 1896. This story has 
been secured for the readers of THE OUTLOOK 
in co-operation with “The Bookman.” Of the 
author, who is the Rev. John Watson, a Scotch 
clergyman, Dr. Nicoll, who “ discovered ” him, says : 
“T know of no living writer with a greater power of 
clutching the heart.” The story is called “ Kate 
Carnagie,” and is a tale of the Drumtochty coun- 
try, made famous by the “Bonnie Brier-Bush” 


The time is early in this century; and the love-story of a Covenanter minister and a 
girl of Jacobite descent, with the stress between their mutual love on one side and their 
political and religious differences on the other, furnishes the main thread of the plot. 





Rev. Dr. Edward E. Hale 


The Principles of Municipal Reform 


No series will be more practically suggestive and influential than 
that on “ Principles of Municipal Reform.” In the coming as in the 
recent political campaigns, this will be the crucial question, and an 
educational campaign must precede the political in order that there 
may be a correct solution 
of the problem. At the 
request of THE OUTLOOK 
the statement of that 
problem will be under- 
taken by President Seth 
Low, of Columbia Col- 
lege, in two articles, and 
also by Mr. James C. 
Carter, the President of 
the National Municipal 
Reform Association and 
President of the City 
Clubin New York. Three 
articles will also be writ- 
ten by Mr. Robert Don- 
ald, the editor of “ Lon- 
don,” the well-known 
English weekly, largely 
devoted to the discussion 
of municipal problems. 
These papers will de-  |f 
scribe the successful : 
municipal direction in 
England of such under- 
takings as public baths, 
laundries, and lodging- 
houses. 














President Seth Low 


ini This subject will be treated by Mr. Charles 
Manual Training A. cn Professor of Manual Training 
in the Teachers’ College, in two articles. Mr. Bennett is a recognized 
authority. His first paper will discuss the question “ How Shall a Boy 
be Introduced to Tools?” and the second, “The Whole Workshop.” 


QDo000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
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THE OUTLOOK for 1896 





Prophets of the Christian Faith 


THE OUTLOOK has secured a group of distinguished writers to furnish its readers during the coming year with a series of articles concern- 


ing the prophetic leaders of the Christian era, beginning with St. Paul and continuing to the time of Horace Bushnell. 


The Rev. George 


Matheson, D.D., the blind preacher of Edinburgh, known as the most eloquent pulpit orator in Scotland, has written on “The Apostle Paul.” 
Clement of Alexandria, as the Prophet of the Greek Theology, will be portrayed by the Rev. Marcus Dods, D.D., Professor of New Testament 


Exegesis in the Free Church College, Edinburgh. The article on Augustine, the Prophet of 
the Latin Theology, will be by the Rev. Arthur C. McGiffert, D.D., Professor of Church History 
in Union Theological Seminary. Dr. Adolph Harnack, Professor of Church History in the 
University of Berlin, will write on Martin Luther, the reformer and founder of the German 
Church. The Very Rev. W. H. Fremantle, D.D., Dean of Ripon, will write on Wyclif, the fore- 
runner of the English Reformation. The article on John Wesley will be from the pen of the 
Very Rev. Frederick William Farrar, D.D., Dean of Canterbury; the greatest living preacher 
of the Anglican Church needs no introduction to American readers. Jonathan Edwards will be 
described by the Rev. A. M. Fairbairn, D.D., Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford, 
England. The Rev. Alexander V. G. Allen, D.D., Professor of Church History in the Episcopal 
Theological School, Cambridge, Mass., will describe Frederick Denison Maurice. Horace Bush- 
nell will be described by the Rev. T. T. Munger, D.D. 





Very Rev. W. H. Fremantle, D.D. Rev. Marcus Dods, D.D. 


Rev. George Matheson, D.D. 
My Most Thrilling Moment 
: In the annual Outing Number for 1896, 


So ae THE OUTLOOK will publish a group of thrill- 

"ee ing experiences in outdoor sports, under the 
general title “My Most Thrilling Moment.” 
Among other contributors, the Rev. Dr. 
Henry van Dyke will narrate a “ Thrilling 
Moment in Fishing ;” Mr. Poultney Bigelow, 
one in canoeing; the Rev. Dr. Charles H. 
Parkhurst, one in mountaineering; General 
A. W. Greely, one in army life; Mr. Walter 
Camp, one in football; Mr. Joseph Hamblen 
Sears, editor of ‘“Harper’s Round Table,” 
one in athletics. Other articles will be writ- 
ten by Colonel Thomas W. Knox, Mr. Kirk 
Munroe, Mr. Charles F. Lummis, and Mr. 
Charles Ledyard Norton. 














Rev A. M. Fairbairn, 


Rev. Dr. Henry van Dyke 

Articles, finely illustrated, by Civil Engineer 
Photography R. E. Peary, U.S. N., on “The Greenland Ice- 
cap;” by Mme. Marie Gozzaldi on “ Photography in the High Alps ;” 
by Mr. W. D. Lyman, etc., etc. ; 





Other Special Articles 
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Very Rev. Frederick William Farrar, D.D. 


The Religious Outlook Abroad 


A number of important articles 
describing the present conditions 
of religious thought in various for- 
eign countries have been secured 
for publication in 1896. The Rev. 
A. M. Fairbairn, D.D., Principal of 
Mansfield College, Oxford, will 
write on “The Religious Outlook 
in England.” It is expected that 
M. Paul Sabatier, the author of the 
superb “ Life of St. Francis of 
Assisi,” will furnish two articles for 
this series describing religious 
thought in France. Dr. Adolph 
Harnack will write on religion in 
Germany. ‘The peculiarly interest- 
ing condition of religious thought 


D.D. 


in Japan will be described by the Rev. Dr. D. C. Greene, of Tokio. 
Miss Isabel F. Hapgood will write on Religion in Russia, and the Rev. 
P. C. Mozoomdar, of Calcutta, furnishes the paper on religion in India. 


Brief mention only can be made of a few out of many special articles concerning travel, education, music, photography, and other topics of interest : 


‘*Baddeck and That Sort of Thing—Twenty 


Years After’’ is a description by Mr. William W. 
Ellsworth, Secretary of the Century Company, of a 
recent cycle tour, in company with Mr. George 
Kennan, through the Acadian country which Charles 
Dudley Warner pictured so pleasantly twenty years 
ago. Richly illustrated. 

The recent dedication of the battle-field of Chicka- 
mauga under the combined auspices of the Union 
and the Confederate soldiers renders peculiarly 
timely a group of three illustrated papers covering 
the route of General Sherman ‘* From Atlanta to 
the Sea’’ in the stormy days at the close of the 
Civil War, but with special reference to the condi- 
tions of the New South. Mr. Willis J. Abbot, of the 
Chicago ‘* Chronicle,” will furnish the articles. 

The Rev. John Watson is to write for THE 
OUTLOOK, in addition to the serial story ‘* Kate 
Carnagie,” an important article under the title of 
“* The Realism of the Soul.’’ During the year THE 





OUTLOOK will also print entertaining sketches of 
social life from the same pen. 


The Cincinnati Music Festival, and its widespread 
national influence, will be historically described, 
with many illustrations, by Mr. H. E. Krehbiel, the 
Music Editor of the New York “ Tribune.” Two 
papers on “ Church Music” will be contributed by 
Dr. Henry G. Hanchett, under the title of ** Practi- 
cal Essentials for Good Church Music.” 


A number of articles on Domestic Science will be 
written by Miss Emma O. Conro, the Director of 
the Domestic Science Department of Pratt Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn. 


During the year TuE OUTLOOK will publish two 
authorized interviews with Mr. Burroughs describ- 
ing his country life and his nature-study. These 
will be written by Mr. Clifton Johnson and revised 
by Mr. Burroughs. 

Dr. Robert L. Dickinson, of Brooklyn, whose 


The price of THE OUTLOOK is $3 a year, in advance. Subscribers are reminded 
that the offer, recently sent by mail, of a renewal for two years and a certificate for a 
NEW subscription for any friend, is good UNTIL JANUARY 1, AND NO LONGER. 


THE OUTLOOK CO., 13 Astor Place, New York 





pamphlet on cycling for women has been widely read’ 
will contribute two articles. The first will treat of 
bicycle-riding for women from the standpoint of 
health; the second, of the zxsthetic aspect and of 
costume. 





Mr. John Burroughs 
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Low=Priced Dress Goods 


We are exhibiting a wide range of Dress Goods at popular prices, in effects similar to the more expensive goods. 


1,200. yards new style Cheviot, 40 cents per yard. 
1,500 yards Stylish Block Checks, 49 cents per yard. 
2,000 yards Fancy Birdseye Whipcord, 50 cents per yard. 


1,800 yards Basket-weave, in pretty changeables, 75 cents per yard; this line reduced from $1.25. 
2,500 yards handsome Matelasse Suiting, silk-and-wool, in very neat, small effects, 75 cents per yard. 
Hundreds of lengths for house wear, children’s wear, skirt and dress lengths. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., New York. 





Look for our name on 
the foot-rail when you 
buyametallicbedstead Gap enam 


There’s as much difference in metal- 
lic bedsteads as in anything else. Ours 
are superior in beauty of design, work- 
manship, and finish. Every bedstead 
fitted with our PATENT REMOVABLE 
CASTER—a very important feature. 
Does your dealer carry our bedsteads ? 
If not, we will send you one of our 
handsome and popular WELLESLEY 
bedsteads, represented in cut—white 
enameled steel, lacquered brass rods, 
caps, and vases—with good woven 
wire spring, freight prepaid to N.Y. 
City or nearer points, for $10.00. 
What better for Christmas? 


AMERICAN BEDSTEAD COMPANY 


WESTBOROUGH, MASS. 


State width wanted: 3 ft., 3 ft. 6 in., 4 ft., 
or 4 ft. 6in. 









To Wear, 
or Not to Wear 


Bloomers ? 


That’s the question—whether oa 
tis better to don the new-styled 

garb or suffer the annoyance of 
greasy skirts—Ah, there’s the 
rub—and yet it requires but 


little rubbing to clean the 


Cc O 


CO MARK. 

The perfect soap for washing white goods or any goods 
of dainty color and texture. Try it. 5c. per piece at 
the grocer’s. Made only by 


The N. K. Fairbank Company, 
Chicago, New York, St. Louis. 
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In Buying a Piano or an Organ 


do not fail to examine the latest Mason & Hamlin models. Recent 
improvements together with time-tested points of superiority render them 
instruments par excellence. Old pianos or organs taken in exchange. 
Instruments sold for cash or easy payments. 
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SH) | cannot be said that the situation in the 
Turkish Empire has improved during the 
past week. On the contrary, the feel- 
ing has gone abroad, however well or ill 
founded, that the concord between the 
—Ss="_—sOPPowers is not so complete as it might be ; 
that Germany is inclined to take her own course, and that 
Russia is scheming, as usual, to secure a free hand. It 
is impossible, however, to arrive at any intelligent judg- 
ment of the trustworthiness of these rumors. It can only 
be said that throughout Turkey conditions remain as they 
were last week, with the addition of a single rather dra- 
matic element in the situation : the unparalleled action of 
the Sultan—unparalleled, that is, in the history of modern 
diplomacy. The Outlook has already reported the very 
frank and definite statement of English policy made by 
Lord Salisbury at the Lord Mayor’s dinner, which greatly 
disquieted the Sultan. To this statement the Sultan re- 
plied last week by a personal letter addressed to the Eng- 
lish Prime Minister, in which he begged him to make 
a speech which should neutralize the harm done by his 
earlier statement. Lord Salisbury made this letter public 
at a conference held in London last week. In the letter 
the Sultan said that he had been much pained by the feel- 
ing expressed in the Premier’s earlier speech that the pro- 
posed reforms in Armenia would not be carried out, and 
declared that he is now carrying out those reforms in abso- 
lute good faith; that he intends to press them forward as 
rapidly as possible; that he has given his Ministers the 
most definite and peremptory instructions to this effect ; 
that intrigues and false statements alone could have raised 
suspicion of his sincerity in the matter ; and he promises, 
on his word of honor, to enforce every article of the reform. 


®@ 


The chief effect of this extraordinary communication 
was to deepen the feeling that the Sultan has come to the 
end of his resources, and that he is helpless in the hands 
of the Powers. In England the crisis so long anticipated 
is generally regarded as close at hand, andthe partition of 
the Turkish Empire is believed to be a matter of the near 
future. As the Sultan owes the maintenance of his power 
up to this time to the policy of England, the interest in 
that country in the situation is naturally very great. When 
one remembers that England practically commands the 
Mediterranean through the occupation of Gibraltar, Malta, 
and Cyprus, and that her course to India is thus practi- 
cally placed in her own keeping, there seems to be no 
reason why, in the interest of her Eastern possessions, 
she should retain the old sensitiveness with regard to the 
occupation of Constantinople by another Great Power. 
The possible complications of the Eastern situation are, 
however, so many that diplomacy, which for more than a 
century has exhausted every device to postpone that crisis, 





very naturally shrinks from having to deal with the hard 
facts of the situation and to finally and definitely settle the 
problems which all its traditions have regarded as essen- 
tially insoluble. The interest in the protection of the 
missionaries and the Christian population in Armenia has 
been shown during the past week by many public meet- 
ings and by many stirring speeches, here and abroad. Our 
own Government appears to be doing all that it can 
to secure these ends. The heads of the great missionary 
enterprises declare that our Minister, Mr. Terrell, is 
showing tact, energy, and courage, and is doing every- 
thing in his power to protect life and property. The death 
of Rustem Pasha, the Turkish Ambassador to Great Brit- 
ain, is universally regretted. His sincerity, honesty, and 
intelligence had won for him a very exceptional position. 
People were in the habit of speaking of him as one Turk 
whose word could be trusted, forgetting that he was not a 
Turk at all, but a Greek. 


& 


The English “ Labor Gazette ” in its last issue summa- 
rizes the report on wages in the United Kingdom in 1886 
just published by the Board of Trade. The trades covered 
are, as a rule, those requiring more than the ordinary 
amount of skill—engineering, printing, iron and steel work, 
boot and shoe making, and the like. The average wages 
for men in these industries were $6 a week ; for women, 
$3 ; for boys, a little over $2 ; for girls, $1.50. The report 
thus confirms the generalization made by Baxter nearly a 
generation ago, that the wages of a man were generally 
about equal to the combined wages of a woman, a boy, 
and a girl. This report regarding English wages is, how- 
ever, most interesting as furnishing a basis for comparison 
with American wages. The average wages for all em- 
ployees, in case of continuous employment, were $235 (£47) 
a year. In Massachusetts, in 1885, the average wages 
reported in all manufactories were $352. The English 
wages were thus one-third less than the American, Of 
course the actual wages received by English wage-earners 
were muci less than $235, as “ continuous employment ” is 
always a supposition violently contrary to reality. Never- 
theless, it is the supposition upon which nearly all of our 
American wage reports are based, and is therefore valuable 
for purposes of comparison. It is, however, disappointing 
that a paper with the scientific pretensions of the “‘ Labor 
Gazette” should sanetion the employment of this supposi- 
tion. In the very issue in which it does this it reports 
that the average number of days the English coal-mines 
were open last year was 245—or 41 full weeks instead of 
52. Coal-mining is, indeed, an exceptionally bad trade 
for continuous employment, but even in manufacturing the 
workmen, as a rule, lose a week a year for holidays, another 
week for sickness, anether week or two for temporary clos- 
ing of the factories, and a final three or four weeks because 
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of slack work along certain lines. Taking all wage-earners, 
forty-five full weeks’ wages is above rather than below their 
annual earnings. The yearly earnings of English wage- 
earners in the trades covered probably did not exceed $200 
apiece ; but as this average covers both sexes and all ages, 
it would imply nearly $400 a year for each family. Though 
this income is low compared with urban incomes in 
America, it is high compared with those on the Continent. 
In Prussia only one individual income in four is assessed 
at more than $225 a year. 
® 


Within the past few weeks a meeting was held at the 
London Chamber of Commerce at which Mr. Colquhoun, a 
correspondent of the London “Times,” read a paper on 
the Nicaragua Canal. It was pointed out that the late 
war in the East, the opening up of China, the completion 
of the Siberian Railway, and the cutting of the Nicaragua 
Canal would constitute one of the greatest revolutions in 
the world’s history, because a new adjustment of interna- 
tional relations and a fresh distribution of the world’s trade 
must follow. While Mr. Colquhoun declared that the 
Panama scheme might now be pronounced dead, and 
that the Tehuantepec ship railway had passed out of sight 
with the death of Captain Eads, the Nicaragua Canal, he 
said, held the field more undoubtedly than ever. After he 
had shown how the route of the Canal was favored by 
nature, Mr. Colquhoun proceeded to give some interesting 
forecasts as to the probable amount of traffic. If begun in 
1896, the Canal might be finished in 1903. Assuming for 
1905—two years after the opening—7,000,000 tonnage, 
which he believed reasonable, and assuming‘the present Suez 
Canal rate of toll, the net income would be nearly nine per 
cent. on an expenditure of $100,000,000, or six per cent. on 
an expenditure of $150,000,000, Of course Mr. Colquhoun 
recognizes that through the Suez Canal England has at 
present an advantage of the United States as regards 
China, Japan, and Australia, by about 2,700 miles, but he 
added that the Nicaragua Canal would place the United 
States in touch with 500,000,000 people with whom at pres- 
ent we have comparatively little intercourse —namely, the 
peoples of China, Japan, Australasia, Ecuador, Peru, and 
Chili. Mr. Colquhoun urged upon his countrymen that 
the construction of the Nicaragua Canal must be of great 
importance to them also, because it brings Great Britain 
thousands of miles nearer to the Pacific shores of America, 
thus presenting possibilities for the development of new 
traffic. He declared that, in the interests of the world, the 
Canal must be neutralized, and that the true policy of the 
United States was to make of this international highway a 
powerful factor for the preservation of peace. He believes, 
however, that the project must be “ under the auspices of 
some strong Government, which, without doubt, must be 


the United States.” 
® 


Secretary Carlisle’s speech at the Chamber of Commerce 
banquet in this city last week aroused the greatest enthusi- 
asm among his audience. He began with the statement 
that since he addressed them two years ago “ interest-bear- 
ing bonds to the amount of $162,315,400 have been issued 
to procure gold for the redemption of United States notes 
and Treasury notes, and the obligations of the Government 
on account of the notes still remain the same as at the 
beginning.” This increase in our interest-bearing debt he 
attributed to the fact that the law requires the Treasury to 
reissue the notes presented for redemption instead of au- 
thorizing their destruction. 


“Tf this policy of redemption and reissue is continued, the interest- 
bearing debt will be greatly increased, while the non-interest-bearing 
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debt will not be in the least diminished. . . . The Government has 
undertaken to keep an unlimited amount of circulating notes equal in 
value to gold coin, and at the same time it has no legal authority to 
compel anybody to give it gold in exchange for the notes, or to pay 
gold on any demand due to it. The obligation is all on one side and 
the power is all on the other. Although the amount of United States 
notes is fixed at $346,681,000, and the amount of Treasury notes out- 
standing is a little over $140,000,000, yet the total amount that may 
be presented for redemption is unlimited because there is no restric- 
tion as to the number of times the same note may be returned to the 
Treasury and exchanged for gold.” 

With this introduction he went on to declare that ‘“ every 
student of monetary science and every practical man of 
business knows that the fundamental vice in our currency 
system is the legal-tender note redeemable in coin by the 
Government and reissuable by law.” The Government of 
the United States, he said, is engaged in a business for 
which it is, wholly unfitted. 

“The Treasury Department ought to be, and was intended to be, 

simply a public agency for the management of the fiscal affairs of the 
Government—as a government, not a bank. It is clothed with proper 
authority for these purposes, but it is not clothed with proper author- 
ity to conduct a banking business, and the longer it is required to con- 
duct such a business the greater will be the injury to the Government 
and to the people. No change that can be made in our currency sys- 
tem will afford the relief to which the Government and the people 
are entitled unless it provides for the retirement and cancellation of 
the legal-tender United States notes. Anything less than this will be 
simply a palliative, and not a cure, for the financial ills to which the 
country is now subject.” 
In conclusion, Secretary Carlisle declared that the theories 
“that the Government can create money by placing its 
stamp upon paper” and that it can make fifty cents’ worth 
of silver bullion circulate as one dollar are identical in prin- 
ple—the only practical difference being that Government 
notes are a forced loan for the benefit of the Government, 
while free coinage would be a forced loan for the benefit 
of individuals. ‘The proposition that a promise to pay 
money is money is just as absurd as the proposition that 
a promise to deliver a horse is a horse,” and“ yet there are 
eminent men high in the public councils who believe that 
the United States promissory note is actual money, and 
that the statute which compels all the people to receive it 
as actual money is constitutional and ought to be contin- 
ued in force. . . . The United States legal-tender notes will 
remain to complicate the currency system and embarrass 
the Government until the people, through their representa- 
tives in Congress, agree upon some plan through which 
they can be retired and some other form of currency sub- 
stituted in their place, at least so far as the necessities of 
the country may require such substitution. Let us have no 
more ambiguous phrases, no more inconsistent and irrecon-- 
cilable clauses in party platforms or in public utterances, 
but let us make our meaning so clear and our purpose so 
plain that they can be neither misunderstood nor success- 
fully misrepresented.” 


8 


With Secretary Carlisle’s appeal for an end to ambig- 
uous declarations in party platforms and public utterances 
we are most heartily in sympathy. Such planks and plati- 
tudes as those of 1892 must not again be framed to make 
popular government a farce, by securing votes through the 
deception of half the voters. What Secretary Carlisle 
proposes in this address is clear. Our present currency 
is divided roughly as follows : 


Gold coin or certificates.... 2... 01. cesses ee eens $ 500,000,000 
SiVETr COM OF CETERCALES ... . v.00ico secs cceccees 500,000,000 
Government paper money........e.eeee ee eees 500,000,000 
Bank PAPE? MONEY. ....56.0.0.00sceesccwedee ais 200,000,000 


The “gold coin and certificates”’ Secretary Carlisle con- 
siders “sound money;” the silver coin and certificates 
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he is willing, for the present, to treat as such ; the paper 
money issued by the banks he would permit to remain a 
source of revenue to the banks; but the paper money 
issued by the Government he would not permit to remain 
a source of impoverishment, as he believes, to the Govern- 
ment. He charges that the Government notes, since 
the repeal of the Sherman Act, by their redemption and 
reissue, have caused the increase by $162,000,000 in our 
interest-bearing debt, and “the obligations of the Govern- 
ment on account of the notes still remain the same.” 
Fortunately, the whole country knows that for fifteen years 
previous to the date named, our Government notes had 
been continually redeemed and reissued without causing 
the issue of one dollar of bonds—but, on the contrary, 
had prevented the issue of such bonds, and, according 
to Senator Sherman’s estimate, had saved the country 
about two hundred million dollars in interest ; fortunately, 
also, the whole country knows that since the date named 
the Nation’s expenditures have exceeded its revenues by 
over one hundred millions, and the Treasury notes have 
been paid out to meet that deficit ; and, finally, every one 
who stops to think of it knows that to whatever extent the 
Treasury notes have not been paid out, but permitted to 
accumulate in the Treasyry, to that extent our non-interest- 
bearing obligations have been reduced. The circulation 
of non-interest-bearing notes is no more a source of ex- 
pense to the Government than to a bank. Every dollar 
issued is issued for value received, and saves the issue 
of costly bonds or costly coin to just that amount. The 
Government and the bank alike must redeem their notes on 
demand “in an endless chain,” but the saving of the Gov- 
ernment or the profit of the bank on these notes is always 
the interest on the amount outstanding. Secretary Car- 
lisle’s ridicule of those who believe with President Walker 
that “money is that money does,” and that paper money 
which performs the functions of money is money, fur- 
nishes the one humorous element in his oration. It was 
probably aimed at Senator Sherman, but unconsciously 
struck a direct blow at Ricardo and Adam Smith, and 
even Aristotle. Having declared that paper money is no 
more money than the promise to paya horse is a horse, 
it was easy for Secretary Carlisle to draw the inference 
that the issue of such money is not the function of the 
Government. But, inasmuch as common sense and science 
both recognize that paper money does form a part of the 
money of the country, and by its scarcity or abundance 
increases or lessens the value of all money, its issue is cer- 
tainly no part of the business of a bank, but must be kept 
under the direct control of the’ public. The distinction 
between the government and the banking function is per- 
fectly simple and perfectly clear. It is the exclusive 
function of government to issue all money, including all 
legal-tender riotes ; it is the exclusive function of the banks 
to keep this money on deposit for their customers and to 
loan it out at interest. 
® 


In Iowa the liquor question again threatens to cut the 
Republican party in two. When the last Legislature re- 
pealed the prohibitory law and substituted the local option 
mulct law, party harmony was preserved by the fact that 
anti-prohibition Republican legislators had agreed to vote 
for the resubmission of a prohibitory amendment to the 
constitution. When this amendment came before the Legis- 
lature last year, this agreement was recognized as binding ; 
but this year it is a newly elected Legislature that must 
sanction the amendment before its submission to the people, 
and the anti-prohibitionists claim that the pledge no longer 
binds the party, nor even the anti-prohibition members of 
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the last Legislature who entered into the agreement and 
have been re-elected. The opponents of resubmission 
claim 52 votes out of 100 in the House, and 29 votes out of 
50 in the Senate. The fact that’so many of the newly 
elected members are noncommittal, while the party man- 
agers are opposed to resubmission, makes this claim seem 
probable. In case it is fulfilled, however, a rebellion of 
the Republicans of the rural districts seems next to inevi- 
table. Among the voters prohibition does not seem to 
have lost its former strength, and the desperate effort of 
its opponents to prevent the submission of the constitu- 
tional amendment furnishes a striking indication that the 
Legislature is more favorable to the liquor traffic than are 
the people. In Georgia, where the local option law and 
the law prohibiting saloons within two miles of a school- 
house have reduced the number of liquor-dealers in the 
State to less than one thousand, a strong and aggressive 
association is vigorously pushing a bill for the total sup- 
pression of bar-rooms. ‘This bill provides for the main- 
tenance of one public liquor-store in each county for the 
sale of liquor for medicinal and scientific purposes at cost. 
—In New Jersey, where the present excise law permits 
licenses to be issued by the county judge upon the petition 
of twelve men of respectable character, and licenses are 
frequently issued despite public sentiment in the neigh- 
borhood served, the Northern New Jersey Conference 
of Congregational Churches, at its recent meeting, adopted 
the following resolution: “That decent conformity to the 
American principles of popular government requires the 
immediate repeal of a law so iniquitous to the rights of the 
people, and the speedy enactment of a substitute confer- 
ring upon the inhabitants of the smaller as well as the 
larger political divisions of the State the power to main- 
tain the indubitable right of a majority of voters to sup- 





-press the liquor traffic whenever, and so far as, they may 


deem it pernicious to the interests of the community where 
it exists.” Taken as a whole, the temperance outlook is 
encouraging. 

® 


A contemporary says that the plan by which South Car- 
olina Democrats propose to perpetuate their power— 
namely, that of disfranchising their opponents—has been 
adopted by the New York City “machine ” Republicans ; 
and the arrangements for the primaries abundantly jus- 
tify the statement. The methods employed are exactly 
those which might commend themselves to South Carolina 
politicians. The County Committee authorized unconsti- 
tutional sub-committees to revise the rolls and to erase 
therefrom the names of all who, in their judgment, had 
“ceased to be Republicans.” The others received by mail 
announcements of the time and place of the enrollment for 
the primaries four days before the date of such enrollment, 
but the public announcement was not published until the 
morning of the evening when the enrollment took place. 
For five entire Assembly districts no announcements at 
all were made, and many election districts were wholly 
omitted. The evening before, the following editorial para- 
graph appeared in the principal Republican afternoon 
journal : 

“We regret beyond measure that we cannot at this time advise 
Republicans where the enrollment lists are to be opened in each elec- 
tion district to-morrow night. We have endeavored by every possible 
means to secure that information for the benefit of our readers, but 
without success. The policy which desires as small an enrollment as 
possible, so as to the better perfect its scheme for perpetuated con- 


trol, has delayed until the last moment the announcement of the 
places where enrollment may be made. 


The same evening, Mr. William Brookfield, one of the 
most prominent anti-Platt Republicans, replied to the ques- 
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‘tion: “Do you know where the enrolling-place in your own 
‘election district is ?” 

“Ido not. Republican voters generally will not know where the 
enrolling-places are till this evening or to-morrow morning, and some 
may not find out till the enrollment is completed, as the County Com- 
mittee has decided to publish the list of the polling-places in only two 
newspapers.” 

In this way Messrs. Platt and Lauterbach expect to con- 
tinue their control and keep out “reformers,” and by like 


methods other “ bosses” in other places keep out of prac- . 


tical politics the men who would attempt to purify politics. 
Not only in the metropolis, but everywhere, there is a bit- 
ter and growing need for reformed primaries. The first 
requisite to that end is bringing the primaries under direc- 
tion and control of the law. The second, the announcement 
of the day and place of enrollment at least a fortnight be- 
fore the date of enrollment. Third, this announcement 
should be printed in all of the principal papers. Fourth, 
to accommodate all possible, the entire day (better yet two 
days) instead of three hours in one evening should be 
given to the work of enrollment. There are other advisa- 
ble reforms, but these are of primary importance. 


®@ 


The Milk-Producers’ Association, composed of dairymen 
and milk-raising farmers within one hundred miles of this 
city, have brought before the Inter-State Commerce Com- 
mission the discriminations in freight rates from which they 
are suffering. They engaged as their counsel Joseph H. 
Choate, and the result is that this city is now unprecedentedly 
familiar with the way in which freight rates are fixed. The 
railroads, began Mr. Choate, determine the charges for 
milk, not by competition, but by combination. This was 
made manifest by the *‘ accident ” that all the roads charged 
the same rate. This rate, he continued, was sixteen times 
as much as for ordinary local freight, though the cost of 
operating a milk train for a round trip on the Susquehanna 
road was less than one-fifth more than the cost of operating 
an ordinary train. More than this, however, he added, 
the roads were charging the same rate to ship milk twenty- 
five or fifty miles as to ship it five or six times those dis- 
tances, and the result was unnaturally high rates to the milk- 
producers in the district about New York, and consequently 
high rates to the milk-consumers within the city. This 
manifest injustice he called upon the Commission to stop. 
These charges were remarkably well sustained in the ex- 
amination of witnesses that followed. The General Freight 
Agent of the Erie admitted that all the roads charged 
the same rates en milk, and did so by agreement. 
The counsel for the Lehigh admitted that the same 
charge was made for a short haul as for a long one, but 
claimed that prices had not been raised to consumers and 
that milk was worth more to Orange County farmers than 
twenty years ago. Another witness testified that milk 
produced at a distance from New York was better than 
milk produced in the natural territory for our supply. But 
none of these contentions in any way neutralized the charge 
that the farmers in this natural territory were forced to pay 
six times as much as the roads asked three hundred 
miles away, where low rates were necessary to get ship- 
ments. Indeed, the cross-examination brought out an- 
other charge against the equality of the freight rates, 
almost as important as any introduced at the outset of the 
investigation. Mr. R. E. Westcott, the President of West- 
cott’s Express and of the Produce Dispatch—which latter 
company handles the milk traffic of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna, and Western road—reluctantly admitted that the 
road’s gross receipts from its milk traffic were more than 
$500,000, and that twenty per cent. of this went to the 
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company he owned; in other words, that the cream of 
the milk traffic on this road did not even go to the stock- 
holders, but to one favored shipper. Unequal rates to 
shippers are as subversive of the public welfare as unequal 
rates to producers, and those who would preserve the 
private management of railroads should join with those 
who would substitute public management in demanding 
from the roads fair play for all patrons. 


@ 


Last week in our “ Business World ” we called attention 
to the fact that Attorney General Hancock, of New York 
State, had granted the petition of Messrs. C. A. Whelan & 
Co. against the American Tobacco Company. There is 
a difference between this petition and that which was 
directed against the Sugar Trust. The suit against the 
Sugar Company was authorized and carried on by one of 
Attorney-General Hancock’s predecessors. In both cases 
the method of procedure has been the same, but in 
the Sugar Trust case the defendant was a corporation 
having a New York charter, whereas in the tobacco case 
we find a corporation organized under a New Jersey 
charter, and doing business here by virtue of a certificate 
granted by the Secretary of State. In the Sugar case the 
Court was asked to annul a New York charter, and it 
did so, making it necessary. for another Trust to be 
organized under a charter procured in another State; 
but in the present case the same courts are asked to 
annul a New York certificate based upon a New Jersey 
charter. . Attorney-General Hancock’s judgment is that no 
corporation should be permitted to impose as a prerequisite 
upon the purchasers of its commodities the rule that they 
shall not obtain goods from another source. To carry out 
such a rule to its logical sequence, as the Attorney-General 
well says, would enable a wealthy monopoly to continue its 
monopoly and to drive ‘out less fortunate competitors. 
Under such an arrangement the very purchaser really be- 
comes a party to the scheme to give control of the market 
to the vender, excluding all competitors, The Attorney- 
General announces as his opinion that such a method of 
transacting business would not receive the approval of the 
courts of New York State in the case of a domestic cor- 
poration. Why, then, should it be permitted in a foreign 
corporation? Provided that its methods are proved un- 
lawful, the courts of New York State have power to restrain 
a foreign corporation from doing business, or to cancel its 
certificate. Sufficient evidence has already been produced 
to authorize an action to determine whether this particular 
Trust is not transacting its business in an unlawful manner. 
The decision throws the case open to the courts for trial. 
We hope that this may be but the beginning of a series of 
actions against the so-called “ Industrial Trusts” which 
shall secure greater competition to manufacturers and 
dealers, and shall also prevent the frightful gambling which 
has been the accompaniment of the listing of these com- 
panies’ securities on the Stock Exchange. The law compels 
railway companies to publish tolerably accurate statements, 
but over the “ industrials” it seems to have had but little 
authority. 

® 


We heartily agree with President Low’s clear statement 
of the evil effects'of the license system, as he presents them 
in a letter printed in another column. The mere abolition of 
that system, remitting the liquor traffic to the operation of 
the laws of trade, would indeed be a dangerous experiment. 
The attempt to prohibit the traffic altogether appears to 
us a dangerous, and in the long run disastrous, infringe- 
ment on the rights of the citizen. But these are by no 
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means the only alternatives. The State may recognize the 
peculiar dangers to social order involved in the trade; it 
may require the consent of a majority of the inhabitants in 
a given county, city, ward, district, or block, to the opening 
of any store for the sale of liquor ; it may prohibit all sale 
on certain days or during certain hours ; it may levy on the 
trade a tax sufficient to provide for all or part of the bur- 
dens which it inflicts on the community—it may lay these 
and kindred restrictions on the traffic, without’on the one 
hand prohibiting it altogether, or on the other hand allow- 
ing a Board to determine who may sell and who may not. 
We are equally agreed with what Dr. Low says respecting 
the application of the local option principle to the Sunday 
question, and we call the especial attention of our readers 
to his testimony respecting the existence and forcefulness 
of the Sunday sentiment in the city of New York. 
® 

In a very interesting speech delivered in Washington 
last week, Chancellor McCracken, of the University of the 
City of New York, brought forward a plan for the classifi- 
cation cf American universities, colleges, and schools, upon 
which judgment cannot be hastily pronounced, but which 
is certainly worthy of the most careful consideration ; for 
nothing is more greatly needed in this country to-day than 
some test which shall supply, in an authoritative way, a 
standard for our different educational institutions. The 
word university has come to mean almost nothing definite 
in the way of requirement or achievement, with a result of 
vitiating the whole academic nomenclature and confusing 
the public mind as to what is good and what is poor work. 
At present universities and colleges are ranked, so far as 
they are formally ranked at all, very much according to 
their own rating. Dr. McCracken proposes that the Com- 
missioner of Education shall have power to make an official 
investigation of the facilities, equipment, and requirements 
of the universities and colleges of the country, for the pur- 
pose of impartially classifying them upon the result of that 
investigation. Under the present system the Commissioner 
of Education has to accept the reports of State authorities 
on the subject. Dr. McCracken suggests the formation 
of an association for the purpose of systematizing the 
universities, colleges, and secondary schools of the coun- 
try. He proposes the fixing of a minimum property 
standard for every corporation which is hereafter to be 
authorized to give college degrees; of a minimum entrance 
and graduation standard ; of the amount of a money grant 
to be given by each State to its colleges or universities 
which fall below the recommended standard, on the con- 
dition that they become secondary schools and surrender 
their right to confer degrees ; and of the amount of a subsidy 
to be given to the stronger universities and colleges in each 
State which may possess the minimum property require- 
ment, on condition that they enforce the national standard 
for entrance and for graduation. 

® 

Mr. Calvert Vaux, whose death occurred in this city last 
week, was a man of National reputation and influence. 
Educated in one of the old London schools, he studied 
architecture in England, and came to this country in 1848 
to become the partner of Mr. Downing. in landscape- 
gardening and architecture. These gentlemen were pio- 
neers in what has become one of the most interesting and 
beautiful of modern arts, or rather revivals of art. The 
grounds surrounding the Capitol and the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution at Washington were laid out in accordance with de- 
signs furnished by these landscape architects, and when the 
project of creating Central Park out of blocks of refuse 
and waste land was on the point of accomplishment, Mr. 
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Vaux and Mr. Olmsted, with whom he had become asso- 
ciated, submitted a plan in competition, which was accepted, 
and Mr. Vaux assumed the delicate and difficult position 
of consulting landscape architect to the Department of 
Public Parks in this city. The work was so eminently suc- 
cessful that when Prospect Park, in Brooklyn, was laid out 
in 1865, he furnished the designs; and later his skill, his 
sympathy with nature, and his admirable taste left their 
traces on public parks in Chicago, Buffalo, and many other 
places. It was his rare good fortune to make his art tell 
directly for the education and enjoyment of his contempo- 
raries. The object-lessons which he placed before the 
public have borne fruit in a well-nigh universal apprecia- 
tion of the artistic treatment of landscape. 
mi . 

It would seem that the race-track gamblers who have 
been outlawed in New York and New Jersey by recent leg- 
islation are aiming to establish themselves in Canada. If 
information now at hand is correct, and there seems no 
reason to challenge it, the Canadians are to have a carni- 
val of blacklegs, extending from spring till fall, beginning at 
Windsor, continued at Hamilton, Toronto, and Newmarket, 
and ending where it began. The late Minister of Justice 
for the Dominion, Sir John Thompson, allowed an old law 
prohibiting betting and gambling to be amended by the 
insertion of a clause excepting betting on races while in 
actual progress on the track of an incorporated society. The 
book-making fraternity are now finding in that permission 
sufficient encouragement to incur vast expenditures in erect- 
ing tracks, and a racing programme is already outlined in 
one of the Toronto dailies extending over one hundred 
and eighty days. The Toronto ministers are taking steps 
to get the law restored to the condition in which it was 
before this obnoxious clause was inserted. Committees of 
the General Ministerial Association and of the Anglican 
Clerical Association are already appointed, and a joint meet- 
ing arranged. Archbishop Walsh, also, promises the sup- 
port of the Roman Catholic Church in the movement. The 
temper of the Dominion on such questions is so well 
known that no doubt is felt as to the outcome when the 
people shall have been aroused; yet in the interim vigor- 
ous work will need to be done, or Canada may become a 
gambling center for the “ States.” 


Be 
True Ethical Teaching 


President Raymond, of Union College, whose portrait 
appears on the title-page of The Outlook this week, struck 
a ringing note last week, not only in the way in which he 
dealt with a very painful experience at Union College, but 
also in his declaration of the principles which should gov- 
ern a college faculty in dealing with such cases. Two 
students of that institution were suspected of having been 
implicated in certain burglaries which have recently been 
committed in Schenectady. -As soon as Dr. Raymond was 
informed of the suspicion, he took another member of the 
Faculty, notified the suspected students, and proceeded to 
make an investigation of theirrooms. Stolen property was 
soon discovered, whereupon Dr. Raymond stopped his in- 
vestigation, sent for the police, and placed the whole mat- 
ter in the hands of the civil authorities, who completed the 
search and took the students into custody, a large amount 
of stolen property being discovered in their possession, 
This prompt and direct action by President Raymond was 
followed by a statement in the chapel of the College on the 
following morning, in which he laid down the principles 
which should govern the action of college authorities in 
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dealing with their students, so clearly and comprehensively 
that they deserve the widest publicity. For purposes of 
legitimate college discipline, Dr. Raymond declared, the 
authorities of the college need no help from without; but 
the moment the law is violated, and crime committed of 
any kind, the offender will be invariably turned over to the 
civil authorities. The allegiance of students to each other 
and to their college, he declared, must be subordinated to 
the allegiance of every student to the law, and no college 
can hope to educate its students to be law-abiding members 
and leaders of society unless it recognizes and maintains 
the majesty of the civil law on all occasions. This decla- 
ration on the part of the President commanded the enthu- 
siastic applause of the students. It is safe to say that no 
body of American young men could fail to see the justice 
of such a position, or fail to appreciate the courage in- 
volved in taking such a position under the circumstances. 

This action of Dr. Raymond is not without precedent in 
the conduct of our colleges, but it is in very sharp contrast to 
that policy of concealment which has sometimes been un- 
wisely adopted. It has more than once been assumed by 
college authorities that the good name and prosperity of 
the institution demanded suppression of intelligence and a 
general minimizing of offenses. It is safe to say that the 
unfortunate occurrence at Union College, instead of injur- 
ing that institution, will, through the action of its Presi- 
dent, commend it, more than anything which has been 
done for its advancement in recent years, to the confidence 
and patronage of all those who understand the tonic qual- 
ity of bold, frank, and independent management. Questions 
of college discipline belong to college authorities, but 
questions arising under the law of the land belong to the 
civil authorities; the distinction cannot be too sharply 
made and the division of authority too rigidly respected ; 
nor can there be better ethical teaching for students than 
the enforcement of the principle that higher than the alle- 
giance of the student to his college is his allegiance to the 
community which created the college, and whose highest 
interest the college serves. Honor, honesty, loyalty, and 
obedience—those prime elements of education—are more 
powerfully taught by the policy and action of the authori- 
ties of a college than by the teachers in the class room. 
President Raymond’s course teaches an ethical lesson 
which will not be lost on the country at large. 


x) 
Serious Charges 


Have you read Mr. Caspar W. Whitney’s indictment in 
‘“‘ Harper’s Weekly”’ of the manner in which amateur ath- 
letics are being carried on to-day in America? That pro- 
fessionalism is corrupting them has been matter of common 
rumor. Itis now matter specifically and definitely charged. 
Mr. Whitney gives names and prices paid by college elevens 
to professionals to enter the college to strengthen the]teams. 
The Minnesota University “team,” he says, paid five hun 
dred dollars to Parkyn for moving to the University and 
playing football under guise of delivering lectures, most 
of which were never delivered, and two hundred and fifty 
dollars to Hoagland for playing in one game against the 
Chicago Athletic Association. The Michigan University 
“team,” it is charged, offered various sums to three different 
men, whose services were needed to give them strength. 
Similar charges are made against the “teams” of Chicago 
University and the Northwestern. All are summed up in 
the statement : “ Men are bought and sold like cattle to 
play this autumn on ‘strictly amateur’ college elevens. 
Men offer and sell themselves for an afternoon for from 
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twenty-five dollars to two hundred and fifty dollars, and 
apparently there is something like a scale of prices, just 
as there is for horses and cows and grain.” 

Have you read the annual report of President Schurman, 
of Cornell University, with his declarations that the fierce 
desire to win is eating the heart out of the genuine sports- 
man love of sport for sport’s sake; that the sports and 
recreations of amateurs tend to become the business of 
professionals; that the true end of sport is not victory, but 
the thrill of honorably contending for it; and that the 
present method of seeking victory by the aid of profession- 
als is alike destroying the sport, interfering with the work 
of students, and impairing the good manners, morals, and 
general manliness of the amateur athletes ? 

The first remedy for this disgraceful state of affairs is a 
better state of public opinion, one which will count honor 
more valuable than victory, one which will abhor a victory 
won by dishonorable means. The students have the rem- 
edy in their own hands. They have simply to refuse to 
play with any team which pays money to bring any man to 
a college or university in order to strengthen the college 
or university team. If the students will not do this of 
their own motion, then the Faculty should do it for them. 
They should investigate such charges as those of Mr. 
Whitney, and, if proved true, they should put a stop to 
such practices by vigorous measures. All intercollegiate 
matches need not be prohibited. Prohibition is never 
desirable when regulation will serve. But ail intercollegi- 
ate matches with any college which tolerates professional- 
ism ought to be prohibited, first by the students, and, if the 
students lack the necessary manliness, then by the Facul- 
ties. The morning papers report that the Yale-Princeton 
game of last Saturday was one wholly honest and honor- 
able. This is a victory for public sentiment. It is only 
necessary to inform the public and inspire this sentiment 
in order to expel from football games professionalism as 
well as brutality. 

*% 


Spiritual Momentum 


It is a well-known principle of mechanics that a body 
once put in motion will continue in motion until some 
obstruction stops it. This law operates in the spiritual as 
well as in the physical realm. A movement once com- 
municated does not straightway lose its propelling power. 
As the waves continue after the wind has ceased to blow, 
as the ball continues though the powder is spent, as the 
train moves on after the steam is shut off, so religious life 
apparently continues after the original spiritual impulse is 
withdrawn. And as in the physical realm friction and 
gravitation operate to obstruct the motion, and by and by 
the waves cease to roll, and the ball buries itself in the 
earth, and the train comes to a stand, so in the spiritual 
realm inertia proves more than a match for momentum, 
and the activity dies away unless a new impulse is fur- 
nished. 

It is a serious question, therefore, how much of the relig- 
ious activity in any age is really an indication of spiritual 
life, and how much of it is mere momentum from the past. 
In our own time how much of the religious activity of the 
churches is really due to vital forces within the church, 
and how much to a momentum derived from a past life? 
In all cases both elements are co-operating, and absolute 
discrimination is impossible; but it is only the vital ele- 
ment which is permanent ; the other is dangerously decep- 
tive. In the Congregational and Presbyterian Churches 
how much of the activity is due to a present life, how 
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much to a momentum derived from the past? How much 
of the creed is actually believed, and how much abides 
simply for want of intellectual and spiritual force to ques- 
‘tion it? How much of Sabbath-keeping is due to a past 
habit, which is gradually losing its power, how much to a 
real, vital, living attachment to Sabbath privilege or recog- 
nition of Sabbath duty? How much of church-going is 
due to the fact that church-going is identified in the mind 
with propriety, and how much to a real inspiration derived 
from the church service for present needs? And so in 
other denominations. How much of Methodist fervor is a 
-dying wave upon the shore, surviving the Methodist enthu- 
siasms of the last century? How much of the vitality in 
‘the Episcopal churches is a survival of the spiritual life in 
the Oxford Movement? And, turning from the church to 
the individual, how much of the apparent devotion, con- 
secration, and beneficence is due to the momentum of 
enthusiasms now passed wholly away, and how much to a 
real, vital, and ever fresh spirit of reverence, loyalty, and 
love ? 

Life is always new. What is not new is not living. 
Spring is old, but every blossom is new; humanity is old, 
but every babe is new; truth is old, but every con- 
‘sciousness of it is new; religion is old, but every spiritual 
experience is new. No theology is a living theology 
unless it is new. It may repeat the old forms, as one 
-apple-blossom is like another, but if it be not a new con- 
sciousness of truth it is dead, and the creed that is com- 
posed of such dead repetitions is a product of intellectual 
momentum. No experience is truly religious which is not 
new and in some sense idiosyncratic. It may seem to 
repeat the features of other and past experiences, as one 
countenance has the features of another; but if it does not 
have in it an expression of its own, and behind it a life of 
its own, it is but a death-mask. 

Most of our sectarian activities owe more or less of their 
apparent life to this spiritual momentum, but it is certain 
that the Christian religion does not owe its present power 
to any such survival of a power no longer present. The 
impulse was not given eighteen centuries ago, and then 
withdrawn. If that were true, Christianity would be a 
decreasing power; it is an increasing one. Never so 
much love and loyalty to Christ as now; never so many 
followers; never so much earnestness to understand him, 
and his way, and his principles, and his spirit, and 
apply them to life’s problems. This is the evidence 
-of his resurrection and llife. The impulse of his _per- 
sonal presence is felt in every age and in every Christian 
heart. It is thus that we know that he is the resurrec- 
tion and the life: we do not look back for him, we look 
about us and within us. More seeds are bursting, more 
flowers are blooming, more birds are singing: so we know 
that more of spring is in the air. 


*% 
One Word More 


That the vulgarity displayed in connection with a recent 
wedding in this city was largely due to the newspapers is 
the opinion of all intelligent people. There would have 
been no such crowds about the church, nor would the 
unfortunate and extremely well-behaved young Duke have 
‘been besieged every time he put his foot in the street, if 
columns of twaddle had not appeared every morning in 
most of the newspapers. These journals would do their 
readers a service and throw a side-light on their own social 
Standards if they were to reprint some of the foreign com- 
‘ments on American flunkeyism in connection with the 
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Vanderbilt wedding. It is to these journals that the 
“‘ Speaker” pays this fine tribute: “To the glorious dis- 
seminators of every man’s affairs we are indebted for all 
the delicacies of the Vanderbilt ménage. The gold girdle 
and the yards of pearl are not so precious as the inaliena- 
ble right of the American reporter to make free with every 
family skeleton.” The Outlook has already comniented on 
the manner in which a good many newspapers dealt with 
this social event ; it desires now to call attention to a sin- 
gle fact in connection with it. Most of these newspapers 
are constantly urging the necessity of “inspiring respect for 
America abroad,” and their idea of the way in which that 
is to be done seems to be by the increase of the army and 
navy and the introduction of a general spirit of bluster. 
As a matter of fact, the American press has done more to 
lower the reputation of America abroad than any other 
single instrumentality. It is throughout Europe, and for 
the most part justly, a synonym for the violation of all 
those decencies, courtesies, and privacies which, in the 
feeling of cultivated people, stand for civilization. It is 
easy enough to make foreign powers respect our strength ; 
it is quite another thing to make them respect our ideals 
and standards. The man who is satisfied with the respect 
paid to his fists is satisfied with a very low form of trib- 
ute. That seems to be the kind of respect which many 
American newspapers are anxious to secure from Europe. 
They are, however, entirely indifferent to the respect which 
is drawn out by a superior order of men and a superior qual- 
ity of character. It is unfortunate that wherever the name 
American has gone abroad there has also gone the impres- 
sion of vulgarity, produced largely by the American news- 
paper. If the American newspapers which have con- 
tributed to this result will turn their attention to the 
reformation of their own manners and the reform of their 
own localities, they will take the first step towards securing 
for this country that kind of respect which it intrinsically 


deserves. 


Editorial Notes 


—So far as we can see, the Yale-Princeton football game lost noth- 
ing, either in popular attendance or general interest, by being played 
on last Saturday, while New York regains the ability to properly 
observe Thanksgiving Day by the change of date. 

—The various Oriental propaganda which have flourished in this 
neighborhood during the last five years seem to be losing ground. 
Both Theosophy and Mohammedanism have been very much over- 
shadowed by recent events. 

—The announcement that water from the river Jordan is to be sold 
in bottles ought to be sufficient to prevent ail people who have the 
religious instinct in any way developed from patronizing an enterprise 
the sole object of which must be to make money out of a perversion 
of religious feeling. 

—The most striking result of the reading of sensational stories 
which has lately come to light was the attempt on the part of four 
overgrown boys to wreck a train on the New York Central Railroad 
last week with the intention of robbing the passengers. The train 
was ditched, the engineer killed, but the young ruffians lost heart and 
ran away. They were the victims of the abominable ideals of life pre- 
sented in sensational stories. 

—As we go to press the death is reported in Paris of M. Barthélemy 
Saint-Hilaire, who was born in Paris in 1805, and whose life, there- 
fore, almost covers the entire history of the century. He took a clerk- 
ship in the Ministry of Finance under Charles X., and almost immedi- 
ately began to write for the press. He was an ardent Republican, 
and, finding that his principles made no progress, he gave up politics 
and devoted himself to literature. He devoted himself to Aristotle and 
the study of Sanscrit, and was elected to the chair of Latin and Greek 
at the Ecole Polytechnique. His life was divided between public and 
literary work, and he never seemed able to give himself exclusively to 
the one or the other. His translation of Aristotle is a monumental 
work, while his intimate association with Thiers will give his biography, 
when it appears, a unique interest. 
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Tainted Money 


By Washington Gladden 





HE novelists have been dealing rather 
freely of late with the question re- 
specting the kind of human beings 
which the present plutocratic régime 
is producing. What breed of men is 
coming out of our gigantic commercial 
operations? What manner of society 
does it all produce? What are the 

habits, sentiments, standards of judgment, forms of social 

enjoyment, which prevail in these circles? Mrs. Burton 

Harrison has been trying to answer these questions for 

us; so has Mr. Marion Crawford, and Mr. Charles Dud- 

ley Warner, and so have others. One striking contribu- 
tion to this discussion is Sir Walter Besant’s story, 

‘Beyond the Dreams of Avarice.” It is the tale of 

an ill-gotten fortune and of its influence upon the lives of 

all who sought to gain possession of it. The old miser, 
the last proprietor, under whose sordid and infamous 
manipulations the estate had been twice or thrice doubled, 
and who had driven his own children from their home by 
his avarice, dies, apparently intestate, in one of the first 
chapters, and leaves a property of enormous proportions— 
enormous for England, only moderate for America—some 
twelve million pounds. The property, unless an heir 
appears, escheats to the State; but there is an heir—a 
grandson, a young physician and rising man of science— 
who knows himself to be the heir, though the knowledge is 
shared by no one except his young wife and his lawyer. 
His father, who had cut himself loose from a family whose 
traditions were all accursed, and had changed his name 
and made for himself an honorable reputation, had charged 
him on his death-bed not to touch that tainted wealth ; 
and when he learns that there is no will, and that the 
property is legally his, his first inclination is to heed his 
father’s counsel and never reveal his identity. For a con- 
siderable time he maintains this resolution, supported 
therein by his wife, whose intuitions never waver. The 
whole history of the family becomes known to them; the 
steps by which the fortune has been amassed are shown 
them ; and the record is one of appalling cruelty and per- 
fidy. Evidently a curse has fallen on all who have had 
anything to do with the money, from the founder of the house 
to the last representative. And yet the knowledge that he 
can, by saying the word, step in and take all this fabulous 
wealth and make himself rich beyond the dreams of ava- 
rice, soon casts its spell over the life of this young physi- 
cian. Everybody knows the infamy of all the previous 
possessors of this plunder—his grandfather included ; for 
after the miser’s death the newspapers unearthed the family 
secrets and spread the whole sickening story before the gaze 
of the world. To take the fortune is to be the inheritor 
of that infamy. “But, after all,” he began to argue, “ how 
am I to blame for the acts of my ancestors? And is it not 
true that this generation has ceased to be squeamish about 
the sources of wealth? Should I, after all, lose much 
social caste on account of the crimes of my forbears? 
Would not a man with so much money be likely to become 
an important personage in society, no matter how the 
money may have been gotten? And then, the good that 
could be done with it! The great college of science that 
it would build! The immense enterprises that could be 
endowed for the enlightenment of mankind!” So the 
dream wrought upon him, and the effect was melancholy. 

All his interest in his profession was lost ; his nature grew 

hard and cynical; his moral sense was blunted; all his 

ideals were dethroned. 

Other claimants soon appeared—grandnephews and 
grandnieces, who, not knowing of the existence of the 
direct heir, began to gather like moths to a candle. To 
every one of them the attempt to secure this property 
brought harm and shame; the nearer they came to it the 
more sordid grew their natures and the more disturbed 
their thoughts ; lives that had been peaceful and prosper- 





ous felt the blight of this Mountain of Mammon as soon 
as they came within its shadow. And the story makes it 
easy to see why this must have been; it was no result of 
superstition ; it was a clear case of cause and effect. 

It is not necessary to tell the story, but the psychologi- 
cal study is full of suggestion. One is able to see that 
money secured by extortion or by crime must carry a curse 
with it to all who, seeing the blood-stains upon it, covet it 
for themselves. The question of tainted money is a ques- 
tion that this generation must face. There are vast heaps 
of it on every side of us—accumulations that have been made 
by methods as heartless, as cynically iniquitous as any that 
were employed by Roman plunderers or robber barons of 
the Dark Ages. In the cool brutality with which proper- 
ties are wrecked, securities destroyed, and people by the 
hundreds robbed of their little all to build up the fortunes 
of the multi-millionaires, we have an appalling revelation 
of the kind of monster that a human being may become. 
Much of this wealth has been gained by the most daring 
violation of the laws of the land ; by tampering with courts 
of justice; by the bribery of city councils or legislatures, 
and even of Congress itself ; by practices which have intro- 
duced into the body politic a virulent and deadly poison 
that threatens the very life of the Nation. That many of 
the largest fortunes in this country have some such origin 
all intelligent men know. Is this clean money? Can any 
man, can any institution, knowing its origin, touch it with- 
out being defiled ? 

We often hear it said that the money of Dives is just as 
good as any other man’s money; that if he will only make 
over some portion of his wealth to us we will find good 
uses for it and ask no questions about where he got it. Is 
this a safe principle? Suppose we know that the money 
was stolen, and from whom it was stolen; should we be 
justified in accepting it? : Should we not be partakers of 
the crime? If we are morally certain that it was obtained 
by some kind of robbery, legalized or otherwise, yet do not 
know from whom it was wrested, is our complicity any less 
real? . 

In truth, the gold and the silver that have been obtained 
by wrong are corroded with a rust which eats the flesh like 
fire. Every man who covets such gains passes under their 
curse. Money is not a mere material entity. Its charac- 
ter is symbolic and representative. It always stands for 
something. It is either the reward of productive labor, of 
honest commerce, or it is the sign of injustice and fraud. 
To separate the money from the history of the processes by 
which it was won is not practicable. To wish for ill-gotten 
gains is to condone the wrongs by which they were obtained. 

Even if this reasoning be thought fanciful, no man can 
eliminate the personal factor which always enters into the 
problem. To accept the reward of iniquity is to place 
upon our lips the seal of silence respecting its perpetrators. 
Those who recognize no responsibility for the mainte- 
nance of public virtue may wear such a muzzle without dis- 
comfort; but it would seem that public teachers, of all 
sorts, should be unwilling to put it on. 

Money that has been gained by nefarious methods is 
often brought to the-door of the church, and those who 
bring it seldom fail of a warm welcome. The liberal con- 
tribution can hardly be refused; will not such charity 
cover a multitude of sins? If this malefactor has done 
evil in the past, ought we not to be glad that he now seems 
to be of a better mind? And this money will go just as far 
in “supporting the Gospel” as any other man’s money. 
Why should we hesitate about taking it? Think of the 
good that may be done by turning this wealth—which men 
say has been gotten by iniquity—into channels of mercy! 
If the liberal donor happen to conceive a special fondness 
for the parson, and there are handsome gifts now and then, 
and suggestions of European tours, all this reasoning gains 
in cogency. 

Of course, under such circumstances, the pulpit of this 
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church is not likely to discuss the kind of iniquity by which 
this money was gained, nor anything near akin to it. It 
would be extremely ungrateful—it would, indeed, be dis- 
honorable—for this pulpit to touch upon such matters. 
Having sought and welcomed these liberal donations, it is 
simply the dictate of ordinary decency to refrain from criti- 
cising the financial methods of the donor. People might 
charge that this plutocrat had stipulated that nothing 
should be said in the church about his practices, but that 
is a crude conception ; of course he has said nothing about 
it; nothing has been said by anybody; nothing needs to 
be said. This minister has never promised that he will 
be silent on themes of this character; it is not necessary 
for him to make any promise; the situation speaks for 
itself ; if he has the instincts of a gentleman, he will not 
assail the man who has put him under such obligations. 

This pulpit, then, will have no message respecting wrongs 
of this particular kind. And, inasmuch as it would seem 
rather inconsistent to attack other closely related social 
wrongs and avoid these, this pulpit will probably abstain 
from all reference to public evils. It will confine itself to 
what is known as “the simple Gospel”—to a purely 
abstract religionism which has little or nothing to do with life 
in this world, but which confines itself to the preparation of 
men for the world to come. The kind of preaching which 
Isaiah and Jeremiah and Amos and Paul and James prac- 
ticed will not be heard from this pulpit. Its moral power 
will be paralyzed. Its influence upon the social life of the 
community will be practically nil. Or, if it stands for 
anything at all, its silent testimony will support the in- 
iquities by which the foundations of the social order are 
undermined. 

Such is the effect of tainted money upon the life of 
a church. When it is coveted and sought, when those 
who bring it to the altars of the church are courted and 
made welcome, consequences like these are simply inev- 
itable. 

Similar results must needs appear in the life of a college 
built on such foundations or largely dependent on resources 
of this character. Not a little of this tainted money has 
been turned into the channels of the higher education. 
It seems to have been assumed by many of those who 
have this work in charge that all money is pure and holy, 
and that just as much good can be done with the money of 
a robber as with the money of an honest merchant or 
manufacturer. It seems even to have been regarded as a 
meritorious achievement to pave the highways of learning 
with the price of blood. 

It is passing strange that the implications and conse- 
quences of such an alliance should be ignored or disre- 
garded. Is it not plain that an institution which accepts 
subsidies from notoriously iniquitous sources, by this act 
virtually resigns the privilege of bearing testimony against 
such iniquities? When we enter into partnership with 
corruptionists and extortionists in the business of educa- 
tion, we must, in common decency, refrain from turning 
round and abusing our partners. Whatever public teach- 
ing may be needed respecting the evil conditions out of 
which this fortune has sprung, this college, at least, can 
offer none. It is foolish to say that the donor has imposed 
no restrictions upon the teaching; certainly not; there is 
not the Jeast need of it. Some things can be taken for 
granted, among gentlemen. It would be utterly dishonor- 
able for an institution thus founded, or largely befriended, 
to enter into a thorough investigation of the methods by 
which its endowments were accumulated. The teaching 
might deal,.in an abstract way, with social subjects ; but 
it could not examine historically and scientifically certain 
burning questions of its own neighborhood and generation. 
Its instructors will be constrained to say to themselves— 
perhaps to one another—“ All this is valuable and neces- 
sary work, but this is not the institution where such work can 
be done.” ‘Think of a college—above all, a “ Christian ” 
college—putting itself in such an attitude as this before 
the world ! 

But this is not all. An institution thus allied must needs 
pay honor to those whose benefactions it is sharing. 
There will be a place, and a high place, at its feasts for 
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the men to whom it owes so much. Glowing words of 
eulogy will not be wanting. The young men of the insti- 
tution who look and listen will thus be aided in forming 
their theories of life. The whole world will see who it is 
that these Christian scholars and leaders of the people 
delight to honor. So it is that public opinion is formed, 
and that men who are the pirates of industry and the 
spoilers of the state are advanced to the front rank in 
modern society. 

Is it true that one man’s money is worth as much as 
another’s to a church or a college? Is it not rather true 
that there is a great deal of money with which the hands - 
that are seeking to do the will of God must never defile 
themselves? For much of this money, under all sound 
ethical standards, must be considered as stolen money. 
And do our churches and colleges need to be told that 
the partaker is as bad as the thief ? 

But it may be-said that a great deal of the money in 
circulation comes from questionable sources. Fraud and 
falsehood and extortion, we are told, play a large part in 
the building of many fortunes. Much of the money that 
comes into our hands has been tainted by methods of 
which we are not aware. This may be true; but so long 
as we are not aware of the evil sources, we are not contam- 
inated. It is impossible for us to investigate the business 
of all our neighbors; it is our duty to assume that they 
are honest until there is good evidence to the contrary. 
But when their transactions are flagrant and notorious, we 
may at least decline to enter into partnership with them 
in the business of religion or of education. There is 
enough of clean money in the country—money that has 
been gained in honest trade or productive industry—to 
furnish the churches and the colleges with all necessary 
resources. 

Really—must it be said ?—money is not the first requi- 
Some things 
are more important. Is it not well for churches and col- 
leges to ask themselves what these things are? What 
shall it profit a church or a college if it shall gain the 
whole world and lose its own life? 


Suggestions About Myths and Fairy 


Stories. 
By Sara E Wiltse 


There is little doubt—perhaps one might say there is no 
doubt—concerning the harmful effects of giving very young 
children the classic myths, or even the popular folk-lore 
stories of the day, without pruning them of some of the 
errors that are typical of what may well be called the Age 
of Fear. 

The proper selection and proper telling of these valuable 
stories requires much care and study on the part of parents, 
who should be, and generally are, the dearest story-tellers 
in the world; but the kindergartner will grasp that fairy 
wand, unless the mothers of the children make a study of 
children’s stories. I know of no better beginning for such 
study than Felix Adler’s “ Moral Instruction of Children.” 
The books to which I shall refer as sources of mythical 
lore I would not put into the hands of children at all, but 
would have the parents read them, selecting, revising, and 
telling the stories themselves. 

Andersen’s “ Norse Mythology” and Saintine’s “‘ Myths 
of the Rhine ” seem to me to belong to an earlier stage in 
the child’s development than Greek myths, because the 
child is led more directly to natural phenomena, the world 
itself being to the Norseman a beautiful ash-tree. 

There is a book entitled ‘“‘ Moon Lore,” which gives all 
the stories that have been told about the moon, some of 
which are exquisitely beautiful, others being too tragic for 
children’s ears. Another valuable book is “ Plant and 
Flower Lore.” 

The richest fund of material, however, may be found in 
“The Mythology of the Aryan Nations,” by Sir G. W. 
Cox. If one goes to any of these sources with a definite 
purpose, the reward will be rich. It is not always enough 
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to suggest a book; sometimes the.very wealth of thought 
in a volume sends one from it poor, like the unhappy man 
who made a bed of gold nuggets and a cover of the same, 
waking unrefreshed and disgusted to find the heaps of 
gold changed to coal, while his comrade had enriched him- 
self by merely filling his pockets. 

To connect the great stories with the events of the day 
makes them live again. Ifthere is no moral force in them, 
then they are dead indeed ; but this cannot be. Suppose 
the day is somber with clouds, select the cloud myth suited 
to the appearance of this day, and tell the children what 
used to be believed about such natural phenomena. There 
are enough fire myths alone to furnish winter evening 
amusement and instruction for grown people, but the chil- 
dren are more like the fireflies in their glancing and danc- 
ing fancies, and when you would fain look at the coals a 
little longer they will be out among the stars, and it is well 
to follow them. 

The stories gleaned from the Odyssey may well be added 
to one’s repertoire, and a little note-book classifying related 
myths and arranging them in the order of the seasons would 
be helpful to any one called upon to tell stories. 

“The Golden Bough” is one of the great books to be 
studied for its culture value if we would select and tell 
stories with the best intelligence. 

There are more books about the great story roots than 
it is profitable to read until one is first familiar with the 
stories themselves. Mr. Mabie has told the Norse stories 
in an admirable manner, and Francillon has enriched the 
boys’ world with his “‘Gods and Heroes.” The Grimm 
collection should be studied, especially with reference to 
the stories of animals. I have edited a dozen of these 
stories for Ginn & Co., which were selected to illustrate 
kindness to animals and the unity of life in a variety of 
conditions ; having taken the widest liberty in eliminating 
evil motives, rewards for idlers, and harmful stories of cruel 
stepmothers and unnatural fathers, I believe these stories 
stand for what they should in this age—the spirit of love 
and justice, freed from that which deformed and defaced 
them, as a beautiful statue would be insulted by rouge and 
robes, whether of the world or the convent. These stories 
might be read by the children as soon as they can read at 
all. I have also sifted the classic myths concerning the 
sun, moon, stars, clouds, rain, fire, etc., so that they may 
be put directly into the hands of children as soon as they 
are able to read; but I would have the parents read twenty 
stories for every one that is told to the children or read by 
them. 

A word about the way of telling the story after it is shorn 
of the rags and glass beads hung about it by crude story- 
‘tellers of many ages. I certainly would never tell a fable, 
‘myth, or fairy story as a fact, whether I found it in the 


sacred books of the Hebrews or of the Chinese. Neither 


would I introduce a story with learned discussions that 
have muddled the heads and obscured the vision of all 
‘but the poets or men of poetic nature. There is a rock 
upon which every story may be safely based; there it may 
stick like a barnacle, take root like a tree, reflect the heav- 
ens from its little cup of water, or give the water to the 
birds of the air, never injuring or dwarfing any life, but 
enriching everything that turns to it for shade or nourish- 
ment. The stickler for exact truth may stand here beside 
the imaginative dreamer, and from this solid rock we should 
not stray, until the unproven is proved and the unknown is 
demonstrated in a dozen laboratories. We shall not say 
these things happened, but that men have believed, or 
some people yet believe, they are so. One must trust the 
children beyond that. Keep the central truths burning in 
your own heart with steady flame, and no child will be led 
astray by false beliefs. Ifa child confronts you with the 
question, “‘ Do you believe?” speak the truth about your 
own belief with sincere reverence for what you once thought 
and for the phase of thought revealed in the chiid by his 
question. Too much cannot be said about forcing chil- 
dren into the skeptical attitude, but from my own experi- 
ence in story-telling and observation of the best story-tellers 
I know, the imagination is kept in healthy action by the 
saving clause of “it has been believed;” there the feet 
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pause a moment and the wings of the imagination are 
spread for safe and glorious flight. 

Let no teller of myths prolong the dark ages of fear and 
moral death-struggle by telling little children of ogres and 
monsters, no matter with what motive. 


% 
What One City Thought Of 


By Francis Bellamy 

The city was Malden, close to Boston. But, though so 
near that its thirty thousand inhabitants can see the gilded 
State House dome every morning, Malden is no colorless 
suburb ; it has a civic individuality and a smart municipal 
spirit of its own which the bigger city’s magnetism has not 
yet weakened. 

The thing it thought of was a unique tribute to its one 
hundred and sixty public-school teachers—a tribute which 
would obviously leave a trail of happy results. One result 
aimed at was that the teachers should get a new impression 
of their own dignity in the city; another desired effect 
would be that the citizens should feel a new interest in 
their schools ; furthermore, the teachers and citizens would 
be drawn together with a keener sense of mutuality; and, 
finally, there wou!d be a proof of the common school’s fitness 
to be a real social center forall the people of a municipality, 
without respect of church, culture, or money. 

All this was consciously aimed at. There might be 
little reason for such an effort in thinly settled country dis- 
tricts, where interests are so few that the school is fore- 
most, and where the teacher is a guest in nearly every 
home. But in the city the public school grows remote. 
Fathers frequently know as little of it as of a factory. The 
teachers, who are having more influence on the children 
than the city’s pulpits and newspapers combined, have no 
recognition whatever as a class, and only incidental recog- 
nition as individuals. 

Malden determined to take a step toward overcoming 
this disastrous divorce between school and citizen. It 
conceived the idea of inviting all the teachers to a banquet 
given in the name of the people, at which the members of 
the city government, and certain other honored person- 
ages, should play the host; following this, a reception at 
which citizens generally might meet the teachers ; and then 
a monster public meeting, with speeches which should in- 
terpret to both teachers and citizens their mutual relations, 
and should accent the importance of the public school in 
the city’s life. 

This was a large programme for a city. Large commu- 
nities of diverse social interests are seldom swayed with a 
unanimity of voluntariness. The liberal proposal is almost 
sure to be antagonized by the narrow snarler. Any oppo- 
sition at all would spoil the effect of such a graceful public 
act as this. But there was no antagonism—at least none 
was uttered. The movement-seemed to be one of those 
spontaneous actions of the people at large, so rare in our 
country, but which might happen oftener if the people were 
oftener appealed to with real respect. 

Malden has no city hall. Besides its superb library and 
new hospital, it has been building costly school-houses— 
one a year; and the city hall has hed to wait. So the only 
place large enough to hold this popular feast was the Bap- 
tist Meeting-House. This was thrown open freely, in the 
same spirit which has for generations made the New Eng- 
land parish church the common forum. ~ 

At five o’clock the teachers and the city’s representatives 
met for the banquet. There was a pleasing array of bright- 
faced young teachers. The ladies were nearly ten to each 
masculine pedagogue, for times have changed since before 
the war, when Massachusetts had more men than women 
teachers. 

The conspicuous absence of “swell gowns” from both 
banquet and reception was a detail which the wise leaders 
had particularly arranged. For, ashad been apprehended, 
at the beginning some of the less paid teachers, not appre- 
ciating the democratic nature of the occasion, had regarded 
it with question. Almost daily paragraphs in the Malden 
papers had been necessary to make everybody comprehend 
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that it was in truth an informal gathering, at which extreme 
dress would be out of place. The young men of the High 
School Alumni, who were to be ushers, were even requested 
not to wear their dress suits. 

The speakers at the great meeting after the social func- 
tions wére fortunately chosen. Senator Wellman, a Malden 
man, presided. Letters were read from the Governor, from 
Dr. William T. Harris, the Federal Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, and from ex-Senator Blair. Addresses were made 
by ex-Governor Long, Judge-Advocate-General Champlin, 
and Dr. Frank A. Hill,.the head of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education, besides local speakers. Perhaps the 
best speech was made by the master of the Malden High 
School, who gave the keynote to the meeting in his open- 
ing sentence : 

“Next to the consciousness of work well done is the 
consciousness of its appreciation by those for whom it is 
done.” 

Each of the distinguished speakers, as well as the letters 
read, bore witness to the singular fitness of this civic feast, 
its elevation of the common school as a common social 
center for all the people, and the deepening of popular 
interest in those public servants who stand in the parents’ 

lace. 
. Never before had the citizens been called together to 
listen to such talk. These truths may be common enough 
at educational conventions, but the people had known them 
not. There was a studied avoidance of sectarian allu- 
sions. Indeed, Roman Catholic patrons of the public 
schools had joined heartily in the movement. 

How was all this brought about? While it went forward 
with popular enthusiasm and without conspicuous leaders, 
it, of course, had been born in one brain. But the origi- 
nator and the real leaders knew that its success depended 
upon its absolute impersonality, and they were great enough 
to let popular sentiment seem to guide itself. In some 
unknown way—unknown to all except the originator who 
sowed the seed—people got to saying to one another: 
‘Something ought to be done to bring our teachers and 
citizens closer together ;” and they kept saying this for 
nearly a year befere the thing which was done was even 
obscurely suggested. 

It was a notable example of the whole people being 
treated with sincere respect. The people were not dum- 
mies ; they were themselves agitators and leaders of them- 
selves. And one result of this judicious policy was that, 
while the $250 of expense for the banquet was not sub- 
scribed beforehand, nor solicited afterwards, every dollar 
of it was paid by voluntary gifts after the occasion had 
passed—for it had been undertaken on faith. 
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Notes on Recent Explorations 


By Angelo Heilprin | 
Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia 


The October number of the London “ Geographical 
Journal” contains an interesting account by Dr. Sven 
Hedin, the Swedish traveler who lately made an ineffect- 
ual attempt to penetrate to and into the “forbidden” city 
of Lhassa, of his effort to reach the summit of Mustagh-ata, 
the “ father of icy mountains,” a mountain claimed to have 
an altitude of 25,000 feet. This ambitious attempt to beat the 
world’s record in mountaineering was not entirely success- 
ful, but it shows a possibility of which Alpinists will not 
be slow to take advantage. Mustagh-ata is the last north- 
western outpost of the world’s culminating points, and has 
for its near neighbor the second highest summit of the entire 
Himalaya chain, the peak of Godwin-Austen. It thus lies 
close to the field of Mr. Conway’s remarkable mountain 
exploits, and it is, therefore, with his work that this latest 
effort in high mountaineering is to be compared. In four 
successive attempts to reach his goal (April-August, 1894), 
Hedin failed to attain a greater altitude than 19,500 feet, 
falling thus the better part of three-quarters of a mile ver- 
tically below Mr. Conway’s record on the Pioneer Peak— 
indeed, nearly that amount below the astonishingly high 
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position reached by the Schlagintweits on the Ibi-Gamin, 
forty years ago. The interesting feature of Hedin’s ascents 
is the fact that he accomplished all or the greater part of 
them on yak-back, and thus saved himself that hard and 
struggling toil which, in a highly attenuated atmosphere, 
so rapidly breaks up aspiration and the physical strength 
necessary to do work. The result of this conserving 
method is thus concisely stated : ‘Inthe four ascents which 
I made, I always used yaks, which, without any apparent 
exertion, climbed as high as 19,500 feet, so that even at this 
considerable height, where the snow lies deep, I did not 
feel any loss of strength worth mentioning.” Although, as 
our author states, riding on a yak is like'being “ on board 
a jolly-boat pitching and tossing in a high sea,” it is 
believed that this animal may be made available to the full 
altitude of 21,000 feet, beyond which the regular and more 
prosaic form of mountain-climbing, with glacial pick and 
ladder, becomes imperative. Dr. Hedin believes that “an 
experienced mountaineer like Conway, with a suitable 
companion and a hardy, experienced Swiss guide,” would 
certainly make a high record, and not impossibly even 
reach the very summit of this, the culminating peak of the 
Pamirs. 

The same number of the “ Geographical Journal ” con- 
tains the latest official information that has been received 
from the Jackson-Harmsworth polar expedition, which, 
while not absolutely melancholy or even suggestive of fail- 
ure, is hardly of a nature to inspire confidence in that 
enterprise. It would seem that the expedition was suc- 
cessfully landed on the coast of Franz Josef Land some- 
what more than a year ago (September 7, 1894), and that 
advance parties had located various caches of stores in 
anticipation of the great northern journey, one of these 
advance depots being placed as far north as latitude 81° 
20°. Up to the time of the departure of the Windward, in 
the early part of July of the present year—z. ¢., nearly a 
full year after the landing on the coast of Franz Josef 
Land—there had been no actual progress poleward, as 
scurvy had already broken out among the ship’s crew, and 
Mr. Jackson deemed it advisable to remain with his trans- 
port-ship until she was freely liberated from the ice and 
permitted to weigh anchor. Three of the crew have since 
died from scurvy and exposure. This forced delay to the 
expedition is unfortunate, as it entails the loss of the sum- 
mer months of travel, and involves the calculation of an 
additional winter of Arctic hardship, thereby diminishing 
by just that much the chances of success. It is reported 
that the entire party had been kept throughout the winter 
on fresh meat—sixty polar bears having been added to the 
ship’s stores—a circumstance which, in the light of the 
recent Arctic experiences of American explorers, makes 
less easily accountable the early outbreak of scurvy. Mr. 
Peary’s remarkable success in warding off this scourge of 
Arctic ventures has seemingly not been sufficiently noticed 
across the Atlantic, although the fact that he brought 
all his men back with him, whether through success or 
failure, and after suffering most intense hardships wrought 
by both exposure and hunger, constitutes one of the most 
striking points of the remarkable Greenland journeys of 
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The Kindergarten Materials Explained 
for the Mother | 


By Harriet C. Robbins 


Froebel, the founder of the kindergarten, is, as we know, 
in advance of all other educators in that he invented 
and prepared an organized set of material to be used by 
and meet the needs of the child in its different stages of 
development. 

Through this happy union of organized work and play, 
he has shown the mother how to obtain the highest devel- 
opment for her child. 

He was the first to utilize the natural activity of the 
child, for he carefully studied the workings of the child- 
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ish mind, and discovered certain laws which he applied 
to play. 

It will be necessary for me to describe the material as it 
is used by the child in the home. 

The first gift consists of six colored worsted balls, of a 
size suited to little hands. Froebel advises that one ball 
alone be given first to the child, that his impressions may 
not become confused, as they might if all were given at 
once. The mother can suspend the red ball over the child’s 
crib in a position where he can easily see it. As soon as 
he begins to notice, the bright red color will be sure to 
attract the little one ; and after repeatedly looking at it, he 
will show his delight through his eyes and smile. 

If the ball be swung back and forth, his entire body will 
be put in action, because “the ball is a symbol of motion 
which corresponds to the inner activity of the child.” The 
words tick, tack! ding, dong! will later attract the child. 
Again he will show his delight when he can hold the ball 
“for his very own.” As he grows older he can toss and 
catch it—once, twice, three times! It can be made to fly 
as a bird, run as a kitty, or jump as a frog, or be the baby 
in the cradle. 

The worsted ball always answers the little one so/t/y, 
but as the child’s activity becomes greater, and he asserts 
himself by making a loud noise, the “sphere” of the 
“ second gift ” can then be given him, which is a ball, but 
of wood, and hard, connected with the “first gift’ by 
form. 

The “second gift” consists of a wooden sphere, cube, 
and cylinder, the contrast being between the sphere and 
the cube, with the cylinder as the connection. 

This gift, with its “‘ great law of opposites and inner con- 
nection,” approximating as it does the fundamental types 
of all creation, becomes a delightful plaything both in the 
kindergarten and at home. I have heard the boy in his 
childish imagination call the cube a barn, the cylinder a 
roller, and the ball a gardener, and seen in his play the 
gardener push the roller against the side of the barn, and 
finally leave it there after an hour of enjoyment with it. 

The “third gift” is a two-inch wooden cube divided 
once in each direction. It is given the child when he 
reaches the investigative age, and leads to developing his 
constructive rather than destructive faculty. With a few 
suggestions from the mother or teacher, it becomes a source 
of unfailing amusement. 

The “second gift beads,” of balls, cubes, and cylinders 
of rainbow colors, with a bunch of shoe-strings, contributes 
greatly to the pleasure of the child. It can be suggested 
to him to string all of the balls, or all the cubes or cylin- 
ders; or, again, all beads of one color, or of another, and 
soon. The delight is increased by being with mamma, 
while really “doing” his own work. The amount of 
patience, accuracy, and self-control shown is often aston- 
ishing. 

Beans can be used in outlining figures—a real rainy- 
day occupation. 

Sand and clay, the most pliable of materials, afford un- 
failing amusement to children. One day I Witnessed a 
charming sight. Several children had made a fort of sand, 
and a tent of paper on which was mounted a small Ameri- 
can flag. They were being led by their captain, who was 
imitating the “bugle call,” swelling with patriotism while 
playing “ Fourth of July.” 

Paper-folding is a delightful “ occupation,” from which 
great comfort can be derived. Beginning with the “ wee 
one,” a four-inch square of paper will interest alike children 
and grown people. Let the child fold the square paper 
through the middle from front to back; he will at once say 
he has a book, from which can be read original stories 
which almost surpass the Arabian Nights in imagination. 
If this book be closed and a handle attached, a satchel is 
made, and accounts of wondrous travels follow. 

From this same four-inch square with three folds a table 
can be made, and where is the child who does not delight to 
bring his imagination into play and make his table groan 
with dishes of wonder? Here is a wonderful opportunity 
for the mother to lead the child to understand that his food 
is to make him grow strong and his blood pure. 
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Again, if this four-inch square of paper be cut into eight 
lengths, they can each one be joined and pasted so as to 
form chains. Many a father’s heart has been gladdened by 
having his chair or picture trimmed with those little chains 
on his birthday—the work of happy little hands and hearts. 


A Postlude 
A Story in Two Parts—I. 
By Anne Eliot 


It was almost time for the train to leave the station, and 
the seats were filling rapidly. The Irishwoman, with four 
children so near of a size that they seemed to be distin- 
guished only by the variety of eatable each one was con- 
suming, had entered the car and deposited her large news- 
paper bundle just inside the door, and driven her flock all 
into the little end seat, where they were stowed uncomfort- 
ably one on top of another, gazing stolidly about the car. 
The young girl from the country who had been spending 
Sunday in town, and who was, consequently, somewhat 
overdressed for Monday morning, was wandering elegantly 
up and down the aisle, losing each possible place for a 
prospective better one further down, which became impos- 
sible before she reached it. The woman with a bag too 
large for her to carry rested it on the arm of an occupied 
seat while she gazed vaguely about, indifferent to the fact 
that a crowd of impatient travelers of more concrete inten- 
tions were being delayed by her indecision. Meanwhile, 
among these disturbers of travel the man with a large bag 
passed rapidly along, found a place, put the bag in the 
rack, seated himself, and took out his newspaper. There 
is something in a man’s management of a large traveling- 
bag in a railway train that leads the most unwilling to 
grudgingly yield him a certain superiority of sex. 

There was an exchange of good-bys at the door, low- 
voiced but with a decided note of hilarity, and two women 
entered the car, one looking back and nodding a final 
smiling farewell before she gave her mind to the matter in 
hand. They were attractive women, of late middle age, 
perhaps, not yet to be called old. One was large, with 
fine curves, gray bands of hair under her autumnal bonnet, 
and a dignity of bearing which suited her ample figure and 
melodious, rather deep voice; the other was paler, more 
fragile, her light hair only streaked with gray, and her blue 
eyes still shaded with a half-wistful uncertainty of what 
might be before her, which the years had not been able to 
turn altogether into self-confidence. 

‘You go on, Lucy,” said the former, in her full, decided 
tones, pausing at the first vacant seat, “‘and see if there’s 
a place for us to sit together further down. I’ll hold this 
for one of us. You take up less room than I do, you know, 
and it’s easier for you to slip about,” and she laughed a 
little. There was a suggestion of laughter in the eyes and 
about the mouths of both of them. It indicated a subdued 
exhilaration unusual in the setting forth of women of their 
years and dignity. Lucy hesitated a moment and then 
moved on somewhat timidly, but she had taken only a step 
when the man near whom they stood rose, and, lifting his 
hat, said: “ Allow me, madam, to give you this seat for 
yourself and your friend. I can easily find another.” 

“Thank you; you are very good,” replied the larger of 
the two women, her kindly gray eyes meeting his with an 
expression that led him to pause and put their umbrellas 
in the rack and depart, wondering what it was about some 
women that made a man always glad to do anything for 
= and it didn’t make any difference how old they were 
either. 

‘“‘ How nice people are !’”’ said the one who had already 
spoken as they settled themselves. “That man, now— 
there wasn’t any need of his doing that.” 

“‘ He seemed to really want to,” rejoined Lucy. ‘“ Peo- 
ple always like to do things for you, Mary Leonard, I 
believe,” she added, looking at her companion with affec- 
tionate admiration. 

“T like to hear you talk,” returned Mary Leonard, laugh- 
ing. ‘If there ever was anybody that just went through 
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the world having people do things for ’em, it’s you, Lucy 
Eastman, and you know it.” 

“Ob, but I know so few people,” said the other, hastily. 
“ 1’m not ungrateful—lI’m sure I’ve no call to be; but I 
know so few people, and they’ve known me all my life ; 
it’s not like strangers.” 

“That hasn’t anything to do with it,” affirmed Mary 
Leonard, stoutly; “if there were more, it would be the 
same way. But I will say,” she went on, “that I never 
could see why a woman traveling alone should ever have 
any trouble—officials and everybody are so polite about 
telling you the same thing over.. I don’t know why it is, 
but I always seem to expect the next one I ask to tell me 
something different about a train; and then everybody you 
meet seems just as pleasant as can be.” 

“Yes,” assented Lucy Eastman, “like that baggage man. 
Did you notice how polite the baggage man was?” 

“Notice it! Why, of course I did. And our trunks 
were \ate, and it was my fault, and so I told him, and he just 
hurried to pull them around and check them, and I was so 
confused, you know, that I made him check the wrong 
ones twice.” 

“Well, they were just like ours,”’ said Lucy Eastman, 
sympathetically. 

“ Well, they were, weren’t they? But of course I ought 
to have known. And he never swore at al). I was dread- 
fully afraid he’d swear, Lucy.” 

“Oh, dear !”’ exclaimed Lucy Eastman, distressed, ‘‘ what 
would you have done if he’d sworn ?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” asserted Mary Leonard, with 
conviction, ‘* but fortunately he didn’t.” 

‘“* He got very warm,” said Lucy, reminiscently. “ I saw 
him wiping his brow as we came away.” 

“‘T don’t blame him the least in the world. I think he 
was a wonderfully nice baggage man, for men of that class 
are so apt to swear when they get very warm—at least so 
I’ve heard. And did you hear—” 

“ Tickets, ma’am,” observed the conductor. 

‘** There, I didn’t mean to keep you waiting a minute,” 
said Mary Leonard, as she opened her pocketbook, “ but 
I forgot all about the tickets. Oh, Lucy, I gave you the 
tickets, and I took the checks.” 

* Yes, to be sure,” said Lucy, opening her pocketbook. 

*‘T’ll put the checks in the seat for you, ladies, like this,” 
said the conductor, smiling, “and then you won’t have any 
more trouble.” 

“Ob, yes, thank you,” said Lucy Eastman. 

“‘ What a nice conductor!” observed Mary Leonard. 

“Did I hear what, Mary ?—you were telling me some- 
thing.” 

“Oh, about the baggage man. I heard him say to his 
assistant, ‘Don’t you ever git mad with women, Bobby. 
It ain’t no use. If it was always the same woman and the 
same trunk, perhaps you could learn her sometime, but it 
ain’t, and you’ve got to take ’em just as they come, and get rid 
of ’em the best way you can—they don’t bear instruction.’ ” 

Mary Leonard and Lucy Eastman threw back their heads 
and laughed ; it was genuine, low, fresh laughter, and a good 
thing to hear. After that there was silence for a few 
moments as the train sped on its way. 

“‘T declare,” said Mary Leonard at last, “ I don’t know 
when I’ve been in the cars before.” 

“T was just thinking I haven’t been in the cars since 
Sister Eliza died, and we all went to the funeral,” said 
Lucy Eastman, 

“Why, that’s—let me see—eight years ago, isn’t it?” 

* Eight and a half.” 

“Well, I’m glad you'll have a pleasanter trip to look 
back on after this.” 

“So am I; and I am enjoying this—every minute of it. 
Only there’s so much to see. Just look at the people 
looking out of the windows of that manufactory. Shouldn’t 
you think they’d roast ?” 
sia Yes, they must be hotter than a fritter such a day as 

is.” 

‘ How long is it since you’ve been to Englefield, Mary ?” 
asked Lucy Eastman, after another pause. 


“Why, that’s what I meant to tell you. Do you know, 
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after I saw you and we decided to go there for our holiday, 
I began to think it over, and I haven’t been there since we 
went together the last time.” 

“Why, Mary Leonard! Ihad an idea you’d been there 
time and again, though you said you hadn’t seen the old 
place for a long time.” 

“Well, I was surprised myself when I realized it. But 
the next year my cousins all moved away, and I’ve thought 
of it over and over, but I haven’t deen. I dare say if we'd 
lived in the same town we’d have gone together before this, 
but we haven’t, and there it is.” 

“‘That’s thirty-five years ago, Mary,” said Lucy Eastman, 
thoughtfully. 

“ Thirty-five years! I declare, it makes me jump still to 
hear about thirty-five years—just as if I hadn’t known all 
about ’em !”” and Mary Leonard laughed her comfortable 
laugh again. “ You don’t say it’s thirty-five years, Lucy ! 
I guess you’re right, though.” 

There was a moment’s pause, and the laugh died away 
into a little sigh. 

““We didn’t think then—we didn’t really ¢ink—we’d 
ever be talking about what happened thirty-five years ago, 
did we, Lucy? We didn’t think we’d have interest enough 
to care.” 

“No,” said Lucy, soberly, “‘ we didn’t.” 

‘“‘ And I care just as much as I ever did about things,” 
went on the other, thoughtfully, “only there seem more 
doors for satisfaction to come in at nowadays. It isn’t 
quite the same sort cf satisfaction, perhaps, that it used 
to be, not so pressed down and running over, but there’s 
more of it, after all, and it doesn’t slip out so easily.” 

‘No, the bottom of things doesn’t fall out all at once, as 
it used to, and leave nothing in our empty hands.” 

“That sounds almost sad. Don’t you be melancholy, 
Lucy Eastman.” 

“T’m not, Mary—I’m not a bit. 
that I used to be.” 

‘* We used to go to the well with a sieve instead of a 
pitcher ; that’s really the difference,” said Mary Leonard. 
‘‘ We’ve learned not to be wasteful, that’s all.” 

‘“* What fun we used to have,” said Lucy, her eyes shin- 
ing, “ visiting your cousins !” 

“It was fun!” said the other. ‘ Do you remember the 
husking party at the Kendals’ barn ?” 

“* Of course I do, and the red ears that that Chickering 
girl was always finding! I think she picked them out on 
purpose so that Tom Endover would kiss her. It was just 
like those Chickerings!” There was a gentle venom in 
Lucy Eastman’s tones that made Mary Leonard laugh till 
the tears came into her eyes. 

“Minnie Chickering wasn’t the only girl that Tom 
Endover kissed, if I remember right,” she said, with covert 
intention. 

“‘ Well, he put the red ear into my hands himself, and I 
just husked it without thinking anything about it,” retorted 
Lucy Eastman, with spirit. 

“* Of course you did, of course you did,” laughed Mary 
Leonard, whereupon the other laughed too, but with reser- 
vation. 

“ And do you remember old Miss Pinsett’s, where we 
used to go to act charades?” 

‘“* Yes, indeed, in the old white house at the foot of the 
hill, with a cupola. She seemed so old; I wonder how old 
she was?” 

“‘ Perhaps we shouldn’t think her soold tc-day. People 
used to wear caps earlier then than they do now. I think 
when they were disappointed in love they put on caps! 
Miss Pinsett had been disappointed in love, so they said.” 

“‘ They will have old maids disappointed in love,” said 
Lucy, with some asperity. “They will have me—some 
people—and I never was,” 

“‘T know you weren’t. But I don’t think it’s as usual 
as it was to say that about old maids. It’s more the 
fashion now to be disappointed in marriage.” 

There had been several stops at the stations along the 
road. The day was wearingon. Suddenly Lucy Eastman 
turned to her companion. 


“Mary,” she said, “let’s play we were girls again, and 
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going to Englefield just as we used to yo—thirty-five years 
ago. Let’s pretend that we’re going to do the same 
things and see the same people and have the same fun. 
We're off by ourselves, just you and I, and why shouldn’t 
we? We're the same girls, after all,” and she smiled apolo- 
getically. 

“Of course we are. We'll do it,” said Mary Leonard, 
decidedly ; “ let’s pretend.” 

But, having made the agreement, it was not so easy to 
begin. The stream of reminiscence had been checked, and 
a chasm of thirty-five years is not instantly bridged even 
in thought. : 

‘“‘T hope they won’t meet us at the station,” said Mary 
Leonard, after a while, in a matter-of-fact voice. ‘“ We 
know the way so well there is no need of it.”’ 

“T hope not. I feel just like walking up myself,” an- 


‘swered Lucy. “We can send our trunks by the man that 


comes from the hotel, just as usual, and it’ll be cool walk- 
ing toward evening.” 

‘“‘ 1’m glad we put off coming till the fall. The country’s 
beautiful, and there isn’t so much dust in case we”’—she 
hesitated a moment—“ in case we go on a picnic.” 

“Yes,” replied Lucy, readily ; “to the old fort. I hope 
we'll have a picnic to the old fort. I guess all the girls 
will like to go. It’s just the time to take that drive over 
the hill.” 

“If we go,” said Mary Leonard, slowly and impressively, 
“ you’ll have to drive with Samuel Hatt.” 

“Oh, I went with him last time,” broke in Lucy, appre- 
hensively. “It’s your turn.” 

“ But you know I just won’t,” said Mary Leonard, her 
eyes sparkling, and the dimples that, like Miss Jessie 
Brown, she had not left off, appearing and disappearing. 
‘“‘ And somebody as to go with him.” 

‘“‘ Perhaps they won’t ask him.” 

“Oh, but they will. They always do, on account of his 
horses. It wouldn’t be a picnic without Samuel Hatt.” 

Just then the train drew up at a small station. Lucy 
Eastman started as she read the name of the place as it 
passed before her eyes. 

‘“‘ Mary,” said she, “ this is where Mr. Hatt always used 
to get on the train. There are the Hatt mills, and he goes 
up and down every day—don’t you remember? And how we 
were—we are—always afraid we’ll meet him on the train.” 

“Of course,” said Mary Leonard, leaning forward and 
scanning the platform with its row of idlers and its few 
travelers. ‘Well, he isn’t here now. We’re going to 
escape him this time. But my heart was in my mouth! I 
don’t want Samuel Hatt to be the first Englefield person 
we meet.” 

They looked up with careless curiosity at the people 
who entered the train. There was a little girl with a 
bunch of common garden flowers following close behind a 
tired-looking woman, who had been, obviously, “spending 
the day,” a florid old gentleman with gold spectacles, who 
revealed a bald head as he removed his hat and used it for 
a fan—they had seen him hurrying to the platform just 
before the train moved out—a commercial traveler, and a 
school-boy. 

“No,” said Mary Leonard again, “he isn’t here this 
time.” 

The florid old gentleman took a seat in front of them 
and continued to fan himself. The conductor came through 
the cars. 

‘Warm spell we’re having for October, Mr. Hatt,” he said, 
as he punched the commutation-ticket that was offered him. 

Mary Leonard and Lucy Eastman gazed spellbound at 
the back of Mr. Hatt’s bald head. They were too amazed 
to look away from it at each other. 

“It—it must be his father,” gasped Lucy Eastman. 
‘“* He looks—a little—like him.”’ 

“‘ Then it’s his father come back!” returned Mary in an 
impatient whisper. ‘His father died before we ever went 
to Englefield ; and don’t you remember he was always fan- 
ning himself?” 

Their fascinated gaze left the shiny pink surface of 
Samuel Hatt’s head, and their eyes met. 

‘“*T hope he won’t see us,” giggled Lucy. 
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“T hope not. Let’s look the other way.” 

In a few minutes Mr. Hatt rose slowly and portentously, 
and, turning, made a solemn but wavering way down the 
car to greet a man who sat just across the aisle from Mary 
Leonard. Both the women avoided his eyes, blushing a 
little and with the fear of laughter about their mouths. 

As he talked with their neighbor, however, they ventured 
to look at him, and as he turned to go back again his slow, 
deliberate glance fell upon them, rested a moment, and, 
without a flicker of recognition, passed on, and he resumed 
his place. 

There was almost a shadow in the eyes that met again, 
as the women turned towards one another. 

‘“‘I—I know it’s funny,” said Lucy, a little tremulously. 
** But I don’t quite like it that we look to him just as he 
does to us.” ‘ 

“We have hair on our heads,” said Mary Leonard. 
“But,” she added, less aggressively, ‘we needn’t have 
worried about his speaking to us.” 

“ Englefield,” shouted the brakeman, and the train rum- 
bled into a covered station. Mary Leonard started to her 
feet and then paused and looked down at her companion. 
This Englefield! This the quiet little place where the 
man from the hotel consented to look after their trunks 
while their cousins drove them up in the wagon—this noisy 
station with two or three hotel stages and shouting drivers 
of public carriages ! 

“Lucy,” said she, sitting down again in momentary 
despair, ‘‘ we’ve gone back thirty-five years, but we for- 
got to take Englefield with us!” 

It did not take long, however, to adapt themselves to 
the new conditions. They arranged to stay at the hote) 
that was furthest from the center of things, and the drive 
out restored some of the former look of the place. It was 
near sunset; the road looked pink before them as they 
left the city. The boys had set fire to little piles of early 
fallen leaves along the sides of the streets, and a faint, 
pungent smoke hung about and melted into the twilight, 
and the flame leaped forth vividly now and then from the 
dusky heaps. As they left the paved,city for the old inn 
which modern travel and enterprise had left on the out- 
skirts, the sky showed lavender through a mistiness that 
was hardly palpable enough for haze. The browns and 
reds of the patches of woods in the near distance seemed 
the paler, steadier reproduction of the flames behind them. 
Low on the horizon the clouds lay in purple waves deepen- 
ing and darkening into brown. 

“Mary,” said Lucy Eastman in a low tone, laying her 
hand on her companion’s arm, “‘it’s just the way it looked 
when we came the first time of all; do you remember ?” 

‘Remember? It’s as if it were yesterday! Oh, Lucy, 
1 don’t know about a new heaven, but I’m glad, I’m glad it 
isn’t a ‘new earth’ quite yet!” There was a mistiness in 
the eyes of the women that none of the changes they had 
marked had brought there. They were moved by the sud- 
den sweet recognition that seemed sadder than any change. 


*% 
Two Games for Rainy Days 


By Caroline A. Creevey 


This is how the children played them, at a seaside board- 
ing-house on one rainy day. They had beheld with woe- 
begone countenances the fast-falling drops which interfered 
with the all-day.picnic planned for this especial day. Sorry 
little noses were flattened against the window-panes, and 
sad little voices scolded and fretted. Then the older boys 
and girls began to race up and down stairs, and tear 
through the halls, till the patient old ladies looked dis- 
mayed and were threatened with headaches. Cousin Ruth 
came to the rescue. She was a sweet, unselfish young 
lady, who could do anything with children. Hunting up 
a pad of paper and some pencils, she clapped her hanas 
and called out, “ All who want to play a nice, quiet, sit- 
ting-down game, a new one, draw a chair up to this table.” 

The flock came, and, after a little scrambling for coveted 
places, next this or that dear friend, they became quiet and 
expectant. The old ladies in the next room drew a sigh 
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of relief. ‘‘Now,’’ said Cousin Ruth, giving each child 
paper and a pencil, “this is called ‘ Painting Pictures,’ 
and you are all supposed to be artists, and this is an 
artists’ class in astudio. Let each write upon his paper the 
outline description of a picture. You may make it up, or 
you may outline one you have seen. Give the principal 
things in the picture. Then pass the paper'to your right- 
hand neighbor, who must fill out and name your picture. 
By filling out I mean giving in words a description of the 
picture, as he sees it in hisown mind. Now you have ten 
minutes in which to write your outline.” After a little 
more explanation everybody became thoughtful and quiet, 
and soon the pencils were busy. Little important Rosa- 
mond, four years old, seated in a high chair next to Cousin 
Ruth, scribbled all over her paper with great seriousness. 

When the ten minutes were over, the papers were passed, 
and five minutes more were given for the studying and 
filling out of the pictures. 

Clifford Holmes was called upon to begin. First, he 
read the outline as follows: “A fire, a wigwam, an Indian 
buck, a squaw, a pappoose, and a brook.” “The name of 
this picture,” said Clifford, “is ‘The Indian Encampment.’ 
It is on the edge of a large forest. Several wigwams are 
visible. One large one in the foreground belongs to the 
chief. He sits on the ground, smoking a pipe. His 
squaw is getting water from a brook, which flows from the 
forest. The pappoose is playing in the dirt. A bright 
fire is seen in the distance, with a whole deer roasting over 
it. All the other Indians are away on a fighting expedi- 
tion. There are some iocks and vines in the picture, and 
that’s all, I believe.” 

“ Dear me!’ said Willie Watson, who had made the out- 
line, “you haven’t it right at all. The fire was a big 
prairie fire. The flames and clouds of smoke fill the back 
of the picture. A family of Indians are running away from 
the fire. If they can cross the: big brook, they are safe. 
Besides, who ever heard of the chief staying at home while 
the rest of the men were off fighting ?” 

“ But my chief,” explained Clifford, “is a very old man, 
and can’t go any more.” 

‘* How comes he to have a pappoose, then ?” said Nellie. 

‘“‘ Easy enough,” replied Clif. ‘ Any young Indian girl 


would marry a chief, and pappooses are as thick as black- 
berries.” 


Cousin Ruth now spoke. 

“Clif has made a very good word-picture, and you see 
how differently different minds will fill up the same out- 
line. Now it is Nellie’s turn to make a picture out of 
Clif’s outline.” 

They all thought Clif would have bears and jungles, but, 
on the contrary, his was an ordinary natural grouping. 
Nellie was quite expert as an artist herself, and of course 
she made a pretty word-picture. The outline was “ Rocks, 
birds, sea, a lighthouse.” 

“‘ My picture is a seascape.” 

‘“O ho! a seascape,” said one. “A landscape, you 
mean.” 

“‘ No, seascape is in the dictionary,” Nellie replied, “and 
it means a picture of the sea. Astormiscomingup. The 
sky and water are the color of lead. Great rolling banks 
of clouds are rising from the west. Thesea has a hushed, 
angry look, as if biding its time, but waiting to show its 
cruel strength and crush ships. A fishing-vessel is coming 
in, but still is a long way out. The fisherman’s wife and 
daughter are on the beach looking at the ship. The fisher- 
man’s grandchild is playing with shells on the sand. She 
is happy—the only bright thing in the picture. All else 
is dark and threatening. A little way off, a point of grim 
rocks extends, with breakers dashing against them. There 
is a lighthouse on the rocks.” 

“ Did the tip det in ?” queried Baby Rosamond, who had 
listened with open eyes and mouth. 

“Before the storm broke? I don’t know. Pictures 
don’t tell the end of the story,” Nellie said. 

“But I wis’ the tip would det in,” almost sobbed the 
little girl. 

“T am sure,” said Cousin Ruth, “that the ship got 
safely in before the storm broke, and the poor fisherman 
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held his little granddaughter on his lap that night while 
he ate his supper.” 

“Was that your idea when you outlined your picture ?” 
said Cousin Ruth to Clif. 

“No,” he answered, “ but her picture is so much prettier, 
I would rather not tell mine.” 

Jamie came next,a bright boy of nine years, Clif’s 
brother. It was Nellie’s outline which he read: ‘A flat- 
roofed house, towers, cupolas, steps, an elephant, lots of 
people.” “This,” said Jamie, ‘“‘is called ‘Life in the 
Orient.’ A large, flat-roofed house is there, with a ladder 
reaching to the top. An elephant is climbing the ladder.” 

Loud shouts of ‘Ho! what you giving us? Elephants 
don’t climb ladders.” 

“Yes, they do, at least some of them. This was one of 
Barnum’s performing elephants, escaped. He can climb 
ladders easy. Lots of monkeys squat on the towers and 
cupolas. They are watching the elephant climb. They 
are chattering and telling him to help himself with his tail, 
asthey do. He replies, ‘No, thank you; my trunk is good 
enough for me.’ A large crowd of people are looking on. 
They have made bets about the beast’s being able to get to 
the top, and some hope he will, others hope he won’t.” 

Nellie said that the picture in her mind was not at all 
like Jamie’s. It was a copy of a curtain in a theater in 
which the Prince of Wales was having a royal procession 
in India. It was highly colored, with hundreds of people 
bowing down and standing around. 

After several more pictures had been described, Rosa- 
mond held up her own scrawl and said, ‘I want to tay my 

itter.”” 
ne So you shall, darling,” said Cousin Ruth, putting her 
arm around the little one. ‘“ What is your picture ?” 

She held it up. ‘ Dust angels, bid angels here, and 
teenty-weenty angels in this corner.” 

“But what else, Rosy ?” queried the children. 

‘Nuttin’ else; dust angels.”’ 

“‘ Have some clouds, then, for the angels to fly in.” 

“No, no, Is’ant mate any kouds. Dust angels, I tell 
00. nuttin’ else at all.” 

Cousin Ruth drew the dear to her lap, and hugged her. 
“Just angels, my pet, and nothing else. And the sweetest 
little angel of them all is the one that drew them.” 

The children were all surprised when the luncheon-bell 
rang. They declared the game of “ Painting Pictures” 
to be worth trying again when they should get home. 

After luncheon Cousin Ruth showed them how to play 
“ Recognition.” One was chosen to be the host and sent 
into a room by himself. The others united in dressing up 
and disguising one of their number. A broom, a pillow, 
and a sheet were called into requisition to help make taller 
or larger, and to cover the whole dress. The right hand 
alone was left exposed. The dressed-up guest then called 
upon the host, who greeted his visitor, of course shaking 
him cordially by the hand. If he could not recognize by 
the hand alone, the host might ask three questions, which 
the guest must answer, disguising his voice if he chose. 
The host had but one chance, and if he guessed correctly 
the caller disrobed and became the host, or, as the children 
expressed it, became ¢, the former host taking his place 
among the guests. 

This game may be played in a little different way. The 
host is blindfolded, after which those standing about 
quietly change their places. He may then approach and 
extend his hand to any one, who must shake hands with 
him. Rings should not be exchanged, as that would make 
the task of guessing by the hand too difficult. The host 
may also ask three questions, which must be fairly 
answered. For three failures to guess correctly the host 
forfeits his position and pays a penalty which is inflicted 
by one of the number elected as umpire. 


* 


Answers to Animal Pi 
(In The Outlook for October 19) 


Sheep; Pug Dog; Albatross; Elephant; Giraffe; Otter; Jaguar; 
Chamois; Badger; Terrier; Tapir; Peacock; Opossum; Penguin ; 
Crocodile. 
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For the Little People 


The Squirrel 
Young Master Squirrel sits up in a tree, 
Happy and young and gay is he. 
He looks to the east, and then to the west, 
Saying, “ Where, O where will the nuts be 
the best? 


“ For winter is coming, the days grow cold; 

The sheep and the lambs are all in the fold. 

I'll re-line and carpet my snug little nest 

With mosses and leaves, ere I take my long 
rest. 


“The children with soft steps come creeping 
around 


When they spy me at work, but I’m off with a 
bound— 


They come for the nuts; so I'll work with a 
will 
And with both cheeks as baskets my store- 
house Ill fill.” 
— Child Garden. 


Two Poems 


Mr. Eugene Field, who loved children so 
well that he wrote poetry they love when 
they read it, died recently. The poetry he 
wrote is always about the little every-day 
things in every child’s life. The toys, the ex- 
periences of each little child became of impor- 
tance to this lover of children. One of the 
most amusing of the poems he ever wrote is: 


THE DUEL 
The gingham o- and calico cat 
Side by side on the table sat. 
Twas half-past twelve, and what do you think? 
Neither of them had slept a wink ! 
And the old Dutch clock and Chinese plate 
Seemed to know, as sure as fate, 
There was going to be an awful spat. 


(1 wasn't there ; I 4 state 
What was told to me by the Chinese plate.) 


The gingham dog went “ Bow-wow-wow !” 

And the calico cat replied ** Me-ow!” 

And the air was streaked for an hour or so 

With fragments of gin ham and calico, 

While the old Dutch clock in the chimney-place 

Up with its hands before its face, « . 
or it always dreaded a family row! 


(Now mind, I’m simply wins you 
What the old Dutch clock declares is true.) 


The Chinese plate looked very blue, 
And wailed, ‘‘ Oh, dear, what shall we do?” 
But the gingham dog and the calico cat 
Wallowed this way and tumbled that, 
And utilized every tooth and claw 
In the awtulest way you ever saw— 

And, oh! how the gingham and calico flew ! 


(Don’t think that 1 exaggerate— 
I got my news from the Chinese plate.) 


Next morning, where the two had sat 
They found no trace of dog or cat ; 
And some folks think unto this day 
That burglars stole that pair away ; 
But the truth about that cat and pup 
Is that they ate each other up— 

Now what do you really think of that? 


bis old Dutch clock, it told me so, 
nd that is how 1 came to know.) 


Is it not fun to make the “gingham dog” 
and the “calico cat” fight a duel while you are 
sleeping so quietly? Will they not be more 
amusing the next day? Then see how very 
different “The Rock-a-By Lady” is. If you 
read it rocking in a chair, you feel all cozy and 
warm, and almost drop to sleep while reading : 


THE ROCK-A-BY LADY 
The Rock-a-By Lady from Hushaby Street 
Comes stealing ; comes creeping ; 
The poppies they hang from her head to her feet, 
And each hath a dream that is tiny and fleet— 
She bringeth her poppies to you, my sweet, 
When she findeth you sleeping ! 


There is one little dream of a beautiful drum— 
‘“*Rub-a-dub!”’ it goeth: - 

There is one little dream of a big sugar-plum, 

And, lo! thick and fast the other dreams come, 

Of popguns that bang, and tin tops that hum, 
And a trumpet that bloweth ! 


And dollies peep out of those wee little dreams 
With laughter and singing; 
And boats go a-floating on silvery streams, 
And the stars peek-a-boo with their own misty 
gleams, 
And up, up, and up where the Mother Moon beams, 
The fairies go winging! 


Would you dream all these dreams that are tiny and 


ee! 
They’! come to you sleeping ; 
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So shut the two eyes that are weary, my sweet, 
For the Rock-a-By Lady from Hushaby Street, 
With poppies that hang from her head to her feet, 

Comes stealing ; comes creeping. 

When you read Mr. Field’s poetry you must 
remember him as the man who loved the chil- 
dren and wrote for them more than for older 
people. 

® 


Nonsense Stories 
III.—The Bears at School 
By William F. Seward 


“ We are right up to our noses in honey and 
all that sort of thing,” said Jeddy, as he sat 
picking his teeth with a delicate bone he had 
saved from the pig which came from Deacon 
Badger’s pen. “ We are right up to our noses 
in honey, and have plenty of nuts and roots. 
But what I want and must have is education. 
Bears with educations go to the city, and see 
people, and get candy and peanuts, and have 
music played forthem. Sol am going to hug 
right to an education. And you two little 
chaps must go with me. You can carry my 
books, and perhaps you can do some of the 
hardest studying for me, for I am very busy 
now looking after the needs of the family, as 
father has not got around very much since he 
tried to smash Deacon Badger’s trap. When 
I get an education and am taken to the city to 
be admired and fed, I'll send you home some 
peanuts.” 

“Oh, won’t that be jolly!” cried Reddy and 
Teddy, meaning the peanuts, not the education. 

So Jeddy told his mother that his little 
brothers were shockingly ignorant, didn’t know 
enough to go in when a swarm of bees came 
out, didn’t know the difference between a trap 
and a hole in the ground, and must go to 
school. He would go along too to keep them 
in order and help them in the hardest places. 

Nothing special happened the first day or 
so of school. The three little bears were too 
frightened to be themselves or get in any mis- 
chief. But pretty soon this scared feeling 
wore off, particularly with Jeddy. He told 
Reddy one night after supper that he would 
never get on in the world, never be promoted 
at school, unless he exerted himself, promoted 
himself, as it were; and that he must begin 
the next morning by sitting on the top of his 
desk. Then his teacher would think he was 
ambitious and might promote him to a higher 
class. But Jeddy looked the other way and 
grinned the next morning when the teacher 
took Reddy by the ear, made him jump down 
from his desk and made him learn thirteen- 
times. backwards. And when Reddy re- 
proached his brother at recess, Jeddy said it 
was all right, it was a promotion to have 
to learn thirteen-times backwards, and that 


| Reddy ought to be grateful for having so 


much interest taken in his education. And 
after supper Jeddy made his brother take a 
piece of chalk and cover the wall of the house 
with thirteen-times backwards. This was 
Jeddy’s way of getting on in his own educa- 
tion, and he sat by the fire and studied Reddy’s 
figures. But he overreached himself this time, 
as, with the best intentions in the world, Reddy 
wrote thirteen-times all wrong, and Jeddy was 
in disgrace when a few days later he put up 
his paw and said he could write thirteen-times. 

Teddy did not like school. It was dis- 
agreeable to him to sit still for so many hours 
at a time studying things he didn’t care any- 
thing about. “Well, Teddy,” said Jeddy, 
“T’ve been thinking pretty hard. I’ve noticed 
that school never begins till after the bell 
rings. If the bell doesn’t ring, school can’t be- 
gin. Nobell,noschool. Do you see the point ?” 

“ Nope.” 

“ Well, I didn’t much think you would. You 
have no head. I have.” 

Then Jeddy continued: “At recess to- 
morrow you take the bell from the teacher’s 
desk when she is eating her lunch under the 
apple-tree in the yard and put it in your desk. 
Then the bell can’t ring. Then there won't 
be any school. And as there won’t be any 
school to-morrow afternoon, we don’t need to 


study our lessons to-night, for she can’t keep 
us after school if there isn’t any school. This 
is so much time saved, anyway. I don’t think 
much of this night studying, anyhow.” And 
Jeddy remembered with pain the time he had 
spent in studying poor Reddy’s thirteen-times- 
backwards figures and had been called a dunce 
by the teacher when he repeated them. 

But Teddy had to stay after school the next 
day a great deal longer than usual. For of 
course the teacher found the bell in his desk 
almost the first thing, and Teddy was so afraid 
of being called a tattle-tale that he did not tell 
the teacher who told him to putit there. It 
was rather hard, though, when the teacher said : 

“ Teddy, you should take your brother Jeddy 
as an example. He never sits on the top of 
his desk; he never steals my bell. He is one 
of my best pupils, though not very bright.” 

Now the school trustees were very economi- 
cal men, and wanted to keep expenses down 
because they wanted to be re-elected. So 
they would have almost rather closed the 
school than have added one-millionth part of 
a mill to the tax-rate. When the trustees 
visited the school and talked to the pupils and 
told them what great and glorious privileges 
they were enjoying, and how hard they ought 
to study so as to be a credit to their teacher 
(who, by the way, was engaged to be married 
and did not care as much as last spring’s hat 
whether her pupils grew to be a credit to her 
or not), and make the district feel it was get- 
ting something for the money it-was spending 
on mere education, the trustees always ended 
by saying: 

“ And, my dear young friends” (with a side 
glance at the teacher, who was extremely 
pretty), “whatever you do, keep down the tax- 
rate. Refrain from dog-earing your arithme- 
tics where the multiplication table is, and sit 
down gently in your seats. Keep down the 
tax-rate till after election at least.” 


B 
A Queer Policeman 
By A. B.C. 

Several times the janitor of a number of 
apartment-houses near my house has lighted 
bonfires of paper. Each time the burnt paper 
has floated about, lodging in open areas and 
floating into open windows. It is against the 
law to light bonfires in the city. The police- 
man has more than once turned the first corner 
before he got to the fire, and it has burned 
out, filling the air with smoke and tinder. 

The other day a merry laugh floated into 
the very window through which the burned 
paper had come before I looked out of 
the window. There were two tiny,:ragged 
boys; it was their laugh which had floated 
into my room and made the music. It was 
jolly, rippling music. The boys had taken 
about half a sheet of paper which some one 
had thrown into the street, and they had 
lighted it and were warming their hands over 
the blaze. It was.a beautiful blaze; it seemed 
to know that its business for the little while it 
had to live was to make those two boys laugh. 
Presently a giant voice, big and rough and 
cruel, called out, “ Put it out! Put it out!” 
The laugh went right out of the window and 
turned into a frightened cry. The two little 
boys ran down the hill. 1 looked out of the 
window. The giant voice belonged to the big 
policeman—the same policeman who did not 
see the janitor’s big fire of papers. I think 
you will agree with me that he is a queer police- 
man. The little blaze shrunk and died out. 
It did not wait to be put out; it was so tiny 
that it, too, was frightened by the big voice, 
the cruel voice. . 


His Deduction 


A small boy demanded an explanation of 
the names applied to the four classes of the 
college course. He listened attentively, and 
sat buried in thought for some time. At Jast 
he asked anxiously: “ Papa, if you are James 
Little, Sr., and lam James Little, Jr., will my 
son be James Little, Sophomore ?” 
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A Prayer 
By Philip Phillips, Jr. 


Thy Will to do, Thy Work to make 
More forceful on this fallen earth, 
Thy Love in some lone heart to leave, 
Thy Word to give where spirits grieve, 
To teach a downcast soul its worth ; 

Into some fettered life to take 

Thy freeing Power ; for some one’s sake 

To give of self as Thou didst give— 

For such a mission let me live ! 
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Deceiving Ourselves’ 
A Sermon by Lyman Abbott 


If we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us. 
If we confess our sins, he is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and to 
cleanse us from all unrighteousness.—1 John i., 8, 9. 


How many are there in this congregation, I wonder, who 
would really say to themselves, ‘We have no sin”? I do 
not mean, would say it just in that form. Of course not. 
We are too well educated for that. But practically would 
say it, and would resent with considerable indignation that 
any one else should call them sinners. How many are 
there in the Christian congregations of this country who 
are thus deceiving themselves and saying, practically say- 
ing, ‘‘ We have no sin”? I want you to look with me a 
little this morning and consider how thus we do deceive 
ourselves. 

In the first place, we balance off against our sins certain 
pseudo virtues. We keep, not very correctly, and certainly 
not with very good bookkeeping, a debtor and creditor 
account. Over against the evil in our lives we set certain 
credit marks. We attend church with regularity—perhaps 
the prayer-meeting ; perhaps we say our prayers, as the 
phrase is; perhaps we read our Bible, if we are not too 
much driven in the morning with engagements, or too sleepy 
at night, to take it in. And therefore we are virtuous. 
This is an old way of self-deception. It has existed from 
the earliest ages. It is very curious how loth men are to 
accept this most fundamental and simple truth of religion 
that God is a righteous God and demands righteousness of 
his children, and demands nothing else. We do not like 
to give him righteousness, and we try to square the accounts 
by giving him something else. So the ancient Jew was 
ready to give him sacrifice and fast-days and pilgrimages ; 
and the ancient Pharisee stood up and prayed within him- 
self, saying, “‘ I thank God I am not as these other men are, 
extortioners, adulterers, unjust, or even as this publican; I 
fast twice a week, I give tithes of all I possess.” ‘Mr. 
Pharisee, are you fair-minded in your dealing and honor- 
able in your work with othermen?” ‘I fast twice a week.” 
“Are you kind in your family, patient with your children, 
chivalric to your wife?” “I fast twice every week.” 
“‘ Did you ever cheat a man in a bargain?” ‘I give tithes 
of all I possess.” ‘ Have you ever had share in political 
corruption ?” ‘“T give tithes of all I possess.” Oh, it is 
an old trick, this balancing of one thing over against an- 
other and thinking ourselves excused from righteousness 
by something else than righteousness. We wonder that in 
the Middle Ages men would put money into the coffers of 
the Church and think that balanced their iniquity. We 
will have no such system of indulgences as that ; but there 
is many a person to-day in the nineteenth century who lives 
a life as grasping, as selfish, as covetous, as greedy, as 
ambitious as his neighbor, and thinks the account is bal- 
anced because he goes to church and says his prayers, or 
because he has at times ideals in which he rejoices. He 
thinks he is a Christian because he admires Christ ; be- 
cause sometimes his heart fills with emotion as he sings. 
One might as well think himself brave because the portrait 
of General Grant hangs upon his walls, as think hiinself 
holy because beautiful pictures of holiness sometimes en- 
chant his imagination. It is not song, it is service, by 


—_—_— 


’ Preached at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, on Sunday morning, November 17, 
1895. Stenographically reported by Henry Winans and revised by the author. 
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which men are to be judged; not prayer, but performance, 
tests and measures them ; not creeds, but deeds ; not what 
they think, but what they are and how they live. 

We assume virtues that are not our own, and think our- 
selves virtuous because of them. That is very common. 
Men pride themselves on their family. Yes! it is a good 
thing to belong to a good family. But what have you and 
I done in our family? How much wiser or richer or better 
or nobler or worthier is it because we are members of it? 
Men glorify themselves because they are Americans. “I 
thank God that I am not a Turk, that I am not a Russian, 
that I am not even an Englishman—lI am an American.” 
What have you done that is worthy of the name America ? 
That is ‘the real question. What have you done to make 
politics purer? to make honor brighter? to make the 
America of the future more assured? to make industry 
better paid? to make government truer to its purpose? to 
make the streets of your city cleaner and its life nobler? 
You cannot get into a chariot and be drawn into the king- 
dom of heaven by the harnessed virtues of others. The 
question you and I must ask ourselves when we say, 
‘Thank God, Iam an American!” is this: “ How much 
of an American am I, and what kind of an American am 
I?” So men pride themselves on their church. “I ama 
member of a benevolent church—look at the list of its 
contributions ; I am a member of a working church—see 
its activities, how much it is doing.” How much are you 
doing? How much did you put into that list of benefac- 
tions? According to your means? You are not generous 
because you belong to a generous church, nor active 
because you belong to an active church. How much of 
the activity of this church is your activity? how much of 
its generosity is your generosity? Men that laugh openly 
at the theological doctrine of imputation practice it con- 
tinually, only they impute to themselves, not the virtues of 
their God or of their Christ, but the virtues of their fellow- 
men. Men believe in the solidarity of the race for the 
purpose of satisfying their pride, but not for the purpose 
of developing their humility. When they read the story of 
the Anglo-Saxon race, they say: “ What a splendid story 
that is! I am an Anglo-Saxon.” They forget the pillage 
and plunder and hardness of heart the Anglo-Saxon has 
shown. They glory in Washington ; they forget to blush 
for Benedict Arnold. There is a solidarity of the race, 
and its virtues belong to us, but its sins and shame also. 

As men take the virtues that do not belong to them, see 
them and rejoice in them, so they do not take the vices 
that belong to them. They see the sins of others—not 
their own. Christian carried his pack in a very conven- 
ient place—on his back, where he could not see it; and 
that is where most men carry theirs ; we so walk as to see 
easily the burden on another, and not to see the bur- 
den on our own. It is curious and it is sad—the effect of 
sin in blinding the eyes of men. A man gives himself to 
making money. He begins with some generous emotions, 
some liberal thoughts and feelings, but as he goes on he 
loses his liberal impulses, and at last does not even com- 
prehend what generosity means. A New England thrifty 
man said: “I believe in systematic giving ; I always give 
one dollar to every cause that presents itself.” And he 
did not see the grim humor of it. That is the sadness. 
How many men in Christian congregations would be 
astonished if they could put the account of their own 
giving alongside of what their Master expects of them! 
They have no conception of what liberality means, because 
they have lived so long the life of acquisition that the 
capacity to perform generously they have lost. The spend- 
thrift can read you a homily on the vices of the miser, but 
it never occurs to him that there is any vice in the life he 
is leading ; the miser will read you an eloquent sermon on 
the vices of the spendthrift, but it never occurs to him that 
there is no sin in clutching a dollar until it cries. How 
quick are we to see the vices of our neighbors; how slow 
to turn our eyes upon ourown! Doyou think I am preach- 
ing to you? Iam preaching to myself. This is the subtle 
temptation of the minister, who in his pulpit tells men their 
sins, and thinks himself virtuous because he sees them. 
But it does not take much virtue to see another man’s 
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sin, nor much even to tell him about it, if one only tells 
men in great audiences, and not one by one. 

We disguise our vices. We give them false names; we 
dress them up as virtues and call them such, and really 
think they are. This man who is living a covetous life, 
whose real aim and end in life, however he may try to con- 
ceal it from himself, is to get all he can and keep all he 
gets, with some little regard for the opinion of others, 
labels it thrift. And this young man who never has earned 
a dollar in his life by solid, honest industry, takes the 
money that his father has earned by hard industry and 
throws it freely, hither and yon, among his fellows, and 
calls it generosity, and thinks it is. He does not know 
that it is mean to spend in lavish living what another has 
toiled to acquire; nor this other man that money is but to 
be spent, not to be piled up like mountains and left for 
others to spend after we are dead. Oh, if we could but 
see ourselves, with the mask taken away! I remember, 
when I was a boy, going to see the Ravels play in a pan- 
tomime. There was one scene in which the whole stage 
represented a gorgeous ball-room, with pillars of marble 
and porphyry and precious stones, and rich, rare dresses, 
and exquisite music, and feasting, and bacchanalian joy ; 
and then, suddenly, at the blast of the magic trumpet, in- 
stantly all was changed; the ball dresses were whisked 
off, every pillar turned to a gravestone, and every man 
and woman drinking and dancing to a ghost or a skeleton. 
And I have sometimes thought that when that great trum- 
pet sounds and all the disguises of life are taken away, we 
shall wonder to find what we were in this masked ball- 
room we call life. 

We change the form of our sin, and then think we 
are done with it. We think that sin consists in the shape 
it assumes; we do not know that it consists in the evil 
heart that beats within. We read our Ten Command- 
ments over and say to ourselves, “Thou shalt not kill.” 
“* Thank God we do not live in a murdering age, when men 
go forth to slay and kill.” “Thou shalt not steal.” ‘Thank 
God there are no robber barons left that ravage the land 
and leaveit desolate.” ‘Thou shalt not commit adultery.” 
‘“* We are in America, and we will have no polygamy under 
our flag.” And still the cry of the children goes up from 
the slums, and the polluted air squeezes the life out of the 
little ones, and they die three times as fast as they would in 
healthy atmosphere, because greed walks the earth. No 
robber barons, but, by forms innumerable, sometimes dis- 
reputable and sometimes reputable, we strive to get our 
hand into our neighbor’s pocket and take something out 
without paying an equivalent ; and whoever does that vio- 
lates the spirit if not the letter of the law. We will have 
no polygamy—not we—but we will have divorce laws so 
easy, at least in some of our States, that a Judge shall 
breathe upon the wedding-ring and it shall be dissolved 
almost as soon as put upon the finger. We will make our 
vows, for better, for worse, for richer, for poorer, till death us 
do part—and dissolve the bond before the honeymoon is 
over. Lust there, as in polygamy. Coveteousness there, 
asin robber barons, Murder there, as in unsheathed swords. 
We have not ceased to sin because we have changed the 
form of our sinning. 

And when we can no longer disguise from ourselves that 
we are doing wrong, we hide behind all manner of excuses. 
We do as Adam did: “What hast thou done?” “The 
woman thou gavest me, gave it to metoeat.’”’ Wetossthe 
culpability lightly off upon another, as Saul did: “I have 
obeyed the Lord’s command, the people have brought 
the cattle home.” We say: “Yes, I admit this is not 
quite right, but everybody does it.” Or, “I admit this is 
not quite according to the Gospel ideal, but the Gospel 
ideals are not practicable in the nineteenth century.” Or, 
**T could not help it; I was made so.” 

And so, little by little, we creep up to that excuse so 
common in our day: “Thereis no real moral evil, there is 
no real sin.” What men call sin is only good in the mak- 
ing. It is the greenness of an apple that by and by will 
be ripe. It is the foolishness of a child who by and by 
will be wiser. The fall is only a fall upward. Let us not 
trouble ourselves, therefore, but wait. There is a good 
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God, and by and by he will bring all things right. But 
when real evil comes and takes us by the throat, we talk so 
no longer. When dishonesty has cheated my neighbor of 
his. purse, he does not think that robbery is good in the 
making. When slander has taken away the good name of 
my friend, he does not think slander is good in the making. 
It is only when we talk about evil in the abstract that we 
try thus to get rid of it. Is Benedict Arnold a Washing- 
ton in the making? Is Judas Iscariot a Jesus of Nazareth 
in the making? Think Canada thistles are wheat in the 
making ; think a broken arm is an athlete’s arm in the mak- 
ing ; think that diphtheria and scarlet fever are health in 
the making! but do not think that to be estranged, self- 
willed, and self-indulgent is holiness and righteousness 
and goodness in the making. 

But more than of any other class deceive themselves by 
not thinking about the matter at all. They cast up accounts 
to see how their finances balance ; disease comes into the 
house, and the doctor inquires as to their health, and so 
they ascertain their physical health-balance: but they 
never strike a balance in the moral realm. How many of 
us are there here this morning that have ever really con- 
sidered whether we have made progress toward God or 
away from him, in the last twelve months, or the last 
twelve years? This was the complaint, you remember, 
God made against Israel], “The ox knoweth his owner, 
and the ass his master’s crib, but my people doth not know, 
Israel doth not consider.” No captain on the Atlantic 
Ocean will allow twenty-four hours to go by without taking 
his reckoning, if he can, and finding out where he is. But 
it will be very strange if in this congregation this Sabbath 
morning, large as is the proportion of professing Chris- 
tians, there are not many of us that never have taken an 
observation and do not know or even ask ourselves what 
is our moral latitude and longitude. 

Do you think this is an easy sermon for me to preach ? 
If you do, you do not know me. I would like always to 
look on the bright side of things. I would like always to 
speak of the virtues. I believe in the dignity of humanity, 
and I like to speak of it. But there is disease in the world, 
and I cannot shut my eyes to it. I wish there was univer- 
sal wisdom, but I knowthere is ignorance. I wish all men 
were bending to the oar that they might row themselves 
and carry what freight of human souls they can to the har- 
bor of God’s great love ; but I know there are men pulling 
the other way, and many a man sitting with folded arms 
doing nothing. We try, unhappily with too much success, 
to shut out from our mind the remorse that sin brings with 
it, and do not know how easy, how clear, how simple 
is the cure. Not in shutting our eyes to our sins, but in 
knowing them, is the remedy. If we could stand for a 
little while in the white light that streams from God’s 
throne, if we could but for this moment stand in the clear, | 
calm vision of the Christ himself looking on us and through 
us, we could deceive ourselves no longer ; and in that light 
of'that throne we do truly stand whether we know it or not, 
and Christ still is here. ‘Simop, son of Jonas, lovest 
thou me more than these? lovest thou me? hast thou even 
an affection for me?’ What do you answer him? Still 
he turns to the Pharisee and says, “Thou gavest me no 
water for my feet, thou gavest me no kiss ”—and still the 
Pharisee does not understand; and still the woman that 
knows herself to be a sinner bathes his feet with her tears, 
and still he says to her who weeps her heart out in peni- 
tence, because she knows him as the Saviour and herself 
as sinful, “Go in peace, thy sins be forgiven thee.” 
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Duty walks with bowed head, as if it were always tired ; 


faith has a way of looking up, and it sees things duty never 
sees.— Selected. ' 


The lessons of the moral sentiment are, once for all, an 
emancipation from that anxiety which takes the joy out of 
all life. It teaches a great peace. It is that which, being 
in all sound natures, and strongest in the best and most 
gifted men, we know to be implanted by the Creator of 
men.—R. W. Emerson. 
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Books and Authors 


Matthew Arnold’s Letters? 


These two compact volumes constitute, from the point 
of view of literature, the most important publication of the 
s« ason—or, for that matter, of several seasons. Whatever 
may have been the limitations of Matthew Arnold’s insight 
and sympathy, his high intelligence, his instinct and train- 
ing for sound form, his varied and great gifts both in prose 
and verse writing, assure him a prominent place among Eng- 
lish men of Jetters. Although an artist by the whole bent 
of his nature, he was also, like a true son of his father, a 
teacher; holding strenuously to certain views of life and 
art, and firmly convinced that it was his duty to expound 
and disseminate them. ‘Those views were essentially un- 
popular ; they ran counter to current English opinion in 
politics, social life, and religion; they involved fundamen- 
tal criticism of English manners. If they had been put 
forth in philosophic form, or if they had lacked force and 
charm of expression, they would never have reached the 
men and women to whom they were specially addressed. 
They were, however, expounded with such a rare blending 
of audacity and skill, they were set afloat in the air of the 
time with such aerial qualities of lightness and grace, that 
they reached not only the cultivated but also the uncultivated 
mind of England. As a critic of life, Arnold managed to 
convey home truths of the most searching kind with the 
very highest literary art. 

He was a man of somewhat solitary habits of thought ; 
he was in a way detached from the popular movements of 
bis day ; he was fastidious and exacting in matters of form. 
It is not surprising, therefore, to be told that it was his 
desire that no biography should be prepared. Hedetested, 
as men of fine nature must, the modern taste for publicity ; 
he “hid his life,” to recall a Greek phrase which he was 
fond of repeating. A man of letters of such distinction 
belongs, however, to the world which he has stirred, stung, 
or charmed, and some personal account was needed. That 
account is furnished by these letters, written largely to 
those who stood nearest him, and covering the whole period 
of his active life. In these entirely informal accounts of 
himself, addressed to his mother, his wife, his sisters, his 
children, and to a few intimate friends, the nature, spirit, 
aims, and methods of the man are clearly revealed. No man 
was ever more simple and sincere; no man ever held his 
opinions with truer conscience, and no man ever adapted 
his manner more definitely to the ends he wished to attain. 
The limitations of the writer are, in these letters, seen to 
be the limitations of the man; for the letters are so en- 
tirely in accord with the published works that they form a 
connecting link to bind them together, and they also sup- 
ply the key to them. Arnold was often elusive, and, to 
many readers, somewhat baffling; but he said precisely 
what he thought. He knew, however, that much of; his 
thought was unwelcome, and he consciously strove, by 
lightness, humor, irony, and skillful repetition, to stir, 
awaken, and convince by indirection, by turning side-lights 
on the subject. From his earliest manhood the leading 
ideas which he spent his life in expounding were present in 
his mind. He cared more for the full development of the 
individual man than for any form of political order; he 
was more concerned to secure intelligence, free play of 
thought, and disinterestedness than the accomplishment of 
any particular reform. He had a keen sense of form; he 
felt that religion needed the constant rectification of 
knowledge and art; he believed that the full and free 
development of all the resources of life is the measure of 
national greatness and prosperity. These ideas germinated 
early in his mind; and the method by which he strove to 
disseminate them was carefully studied and applied. 

The letters abound in criticism of the high order which 
readers of Arnold know so well; a criticism of keen intel- 
ligence, of rare dispassionateness, of very delicate and dis- 
tinct discriminations; a criticism limited only on the side 


_—_ 
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of a rich and inclusive sympathy with men in the full 
range of the tremendous experience of life. There is no 
malice in Arnold’s intimate comments on his contempora- 
ries ; there is, however, a coolness that at times cuts to 
the bone. From his judgment of Tennyson there will be 
wide dissent : but Fitzgerald and others of the Laureate’s 
earlier friends hold the same opinion. The comments on 
current politics and contemporary politicians are to the 
point, although they are not of the kind which partisans 
will enjoy. Especially interesting are the comments on 
race character, traits, and culture; for Arnold was a close 
student of affairs on the Continent, and traveled a good 
deal in France, Italy, Germany, and Holland. His lack 
of popular sympathy often led his judgment astray, and 
his predictions of the course of affairs in France and in 
this country are ludicrously wide of the mark. Those 
Americans who still resent his criticism of civilization on 
this continent will find ample compensation in the ex- 
treme fallibility of some of these judgments. The same 
lack of sympathetic quality in his mind is shown in his 
treatment of religious subjects. But, in spite of these 
defects, he is always illuminating, suggestive, and bracing. 

In these volumes he writes charmingly of nature in dif- 
ferent countries, and shows wonderful skill in interpret- 
ing the sentiment of different landscapes. The letters 
bring before us a-man of tireless working habit, of simple 
life, of high and disinterested aims, of affectionate and 
loyal nature, with a certain rigidity of mind in union with 
flexibility and artistic sensitiveness. As biography, these 
letters are of great and lasting interest; as literature, they 
will tance their place beside “ Culture and Anarchy” and 
“‘ Essays in Criticism.” 


The New Edition of Stevenson‘ 


It was the good fortune of Robert Louis Stevenson to 
secure, while he was yet living, that discerning and endur- 
ing recognition which so often comes after the pen is laid 
aside and the work accomplished. He said of himself 
that he was the favorite of editors, boys, and a few dis- 
cerning men. He was essentially a writer for men, but he 
modestly limited his constituency and restricted his tame 
when he confined it to three classes. A novelist of adven- 
ture, with a strong dash of virility, loving action, pluck, 
and audacity, entirely devoid of the sentimental, to him 
love was, in a way, avery subordinate motive. He cared 
for a strong situation, a stirring plot, a fair field, and a 
good wind out of doors. Stevenson has been one of the 
tonic writers of our time, with a marked antiseptic quality, 
all the more precious because so much contemporary 
fiction has been morbid and introspective. He was so 
individual, his quality is so marked, his place so definitely 
ascertained, that it is unnecessary to characterize the 
writer upon the occasion of the appearance of his work in 
a final form. It is, however, occasion for gratification to 
the lovers of Stevenson and of good writing and good 
workmanship in the matter of books, that the work of this 
modern master of English prose and English fiction should 
he put into a shape so beautiful and so enduring by reason 
of its perfect adaptation in all respects to the needs of the 
reader and the library. It is not too much to say of the 
Thistle Edition that it comes as near the ideal of perfect 
book-making, at a moderate price, as we have yet ap- 
proached in this country. The sixteen volumes which 
make up this edition are.issued in quarto size, on hand- 
made paper with rough edges, printed from a very clear 
and attractive type especially designed for this purpose, 
bound in red with effective stamping in gilt, eminently 
readable, of good weight in the hand and of an extremely 
brilliant appearance on the book-shelf. Each volume con- 
tains a frontispiece by some American artist, and there 
are two interesting portraits of the author. The artistic 
sense, no less than the sense of fitness, is gratified when a 
classic work receives a classic form, and it must be said of 
this edition that it is quite impossible to overpraise it. It 
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contains all the work which has so far been given to the 
public in book form, and in addition it includes Stevenson’s 
earlier piece, ‘‘ The Pentland Rising,” his ‘“‘ Essays on Pop- 
ular Authors,” “Some Gentlemen in Fiction,” his story of 
“The Body-Snatcher,” and “ The Misadventures of John 
Nicholson.” In fiction, in verse, in biography, and in 
essay this edition will present his work in its entirety. 


Heather and Sky'* 


There are many books of the mind ; there are only a few 
of the heart, and this is one of them, “ It is nothing,” writes 
Dr. Van Dyke, “ but a handful of rustic variations on the 
old tune of ‘ Rest and be thankful,’ a record of unconven- 
tional travel, a pilgrim’s scrip with a few bits of blue-sky 
philosophy in it.” This modest description is exact and 
intelligent, but the reader will not discover what power of 
expansion it has until he has finished these fresh, sincere, 
and beautifully written chapters of life on river currents 
and along river banks. Under the modest guise of a 
sportsman’s notes these chapters transport us into the 
world of adventure, observation, beauty, sanity, and life 
which is to be found under all skies if a man knows how 
to reach it. Of this knowledge the author of this book is 
a past master. He knows how to see, to rest, to strike 
hands with nature. For he carries into his fellowship with 
the out-of-door world those qualities which make that fellow- 
ship not only possible, but rich in vitality, thought, and 
emotion: soundness of nature, imagination, the passion 
for life, and the power of self-forgetfulness. He hasa clear 
sense of the world about him, because the world within 
him interprets and harmonizes with it. The concrete 
sport of rod and gun are real to him, but so also is always 
the sky over his head with its immense spiritual suggestive- 
ness. The breadth of movement, the freedom of spirit, 
the sweep and joy of such a chapter of adventure, obser- 
vation, and human feeling as that which bears the signifi- 
cant title of “ Au Large” are exhilarating and liberating ; 
such writing gives one keen pleasure for the beauty of its 
form; but it brings one also health of soul. It keeps us 


in touch with reality, and yet it makes us aware of that. 


greater reality which is to the visible life of man what the 
landscape is to the point from which we survey it. “I 
smell the delicate vanishing perfume of forest flowers ; and 
the incense of rolls of birch-bark, crinkling and flaring in 
the camp-fire; and the soothing odor of balsam-boughs 
piled deep for woodland beds—the veritable and only 
genuine perfume of the land of Nod. The thin shining 
veil of the Northern lights waves and fades and brightens 
over the night sky; at the sound of the word, as at the 
ringing of a bell, the curtain rises. Scene, the Forest of 
Arden; enter a party of hunters.” It is a true Forest of 
Arden into which this book takes us; a place of wooded 
recesses, of great rivers, of game and hunters; a place 
also of fruitful thought, of solemn or beautiful imagery, of 
noble relationships. Readers of The Outlook have not 
forgotten the simple and tender beauty which touched “ A 
Handful of Heather ” with such deep and beautiful sug- 
gestiveness. The same quality permeates this book and 
sets it apart in a place by itself. The volume is illustrated 
and handsomely dressed. 


One of the most interesting volumes of that excellent series, 
“‘ Public Men of To-Day,” is Li Hung Chang, by Professor Robert 
K. Douglas. (Frederick Warne & Co., New York.) Of course 
the volume gains a double value from the great importance to 
China of the part played by her famous statesman in the recent 
Japanese war. Although the Flowery Kingdom is still smart- 
ing under defeat, and the smart is making itself only too manifest 
in such outrages against foreigners as the massacre at Kucheng, 
the student of history will at once recognize the astute endeavors 
of Li Hung Chang, many of which have been crowned with a 
success greater than at first seemed possible. It is, therefore, 
with peculiar pleasure that we welcome this account of the 
Bismarck of China. The story of what little is known of Li’s 
life has been told more than once, so it is unnecessary to notice 
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that part of the present volume. Though excellently written, it 
adds hardly anything to information already given. But the 
last chapter, which contains a complete description of the recent 
war, is of very great moment. Professor Douglas intimates that 
Li’s most admirable quality is the eager mind and unflinching 
courage with which he has maintained a steady course, no 
matter whether basking in the sunlight of imperial favor or 
suffering from the killing frost of imperial displeasure. The 
author has a certain sympathy for his subject, but he claims that 
at the beginning of the war Li entirely misunderstood the attitude 
of the Japanese—a difficult claim to maintain. The truth of the 
matter probably is that Li chose to misapprehend the situation ; 
indeed, the mission of Mr. Detring is explicable only in this way. 
As we all know, the repeated disgraces to which the Emperor 
subjected his foremost minister were finally followed by a return 
of imperial favor, for, while others had been found wanting, Li 
alone had proved himself comparatively trustworthy. Li was 
equal to the occasion, and, though two and seventy, and much 
worn by the cares of state, he consented to visit a foreign coun- 
try and undertake a humiliating mission. This patriotism so 
moved the Emperor that Li was restored to all his honors. The 
events at Shimonoseki are too well known to be repeated, but it 
may be said again that, if Li had not been assaulted by an 
assassin, the resultant treaty between Japan and China would 
have been more unfavorable to the latter. This is only another 
one of those apparently slight events which change the com- 
plexion of the maps of continents. Li’s success on returning to 
China in inducing the Emperor to approve of a treaty which 
ceded the Liaotong Peninsula and Formosa to the conquerors, 
and to pay them a huge indemnity, was only second to his 
achievement in Japan. ‘The old man’s astuteness, however, did 
not stop here. Like the Sultan of Turkey, he has long known 
that the only chance for the continuance of a prosperous empire 
alongside civilized nations lies in the knowledge that those civil- 
ized nations are disagreed among themselves. Therefore no 
sooner had ratifications of the treaty been exchanged than Li 
maneuvered to range not only Russia, but also Russia’s obsequious 
follower, France, and even France’s hereditary foe, Germany, in 
line for the protection of threatened Chinese territory. In re- 
sponse to the remonstrances of this strange triumvirate of 
powers, the Chinese have actually recovered the ultimate posses- 
sion of the Liaotong Peninsula. We are left with the impression 
of a great character, courageous, shrewd, and marvelously able, 
but, despite all this, unable to free himself from bigotries. Like 
his countrymen, he still maintains an implicit belief in the invari- 
able wisdom of Chinese civilization. The curious thing about Li 
is his acknowledgment that foreigners have far outstripped his 
countrymen in science and in the arts, and at the same time his 
belief that only by the possession of mechanical appliances has 
such success been obtained. He apparently gives no credit to 
the mind behind the machine. He obtained for China many 
of these machines, especially those relating to warfare. Never- 
theless, the recent conflict has shown how utterly absurd such a 
splendid vessel as the Chen-Yuen was for service unless officered 
and manned by men of brains instead of men of putty. 


Some College Sermons by the late Benjamin Jowett have been 
collected into one volume, edited by Dean Fremantle, and pub-- 
lished by Messrs. Macmillan & Co., New York. It is sate to 
say that not only graduates of Balliol and other Oxford men, 
but a far larger constituency on both sides of the Atlantic. will 
welcome this book. A man who, more than most, stood for 
everything that was high in literature and life, was assuredly the 
beloved Master of Balliol. What student at Oxford, within 
the past forty years, does not recall him—the very type of a 
jolly John Bull, with his round, rubicund countenance and his 
comfortable person? But what was that physical impression 
compared with the mental and spiritual? No scholar of our 
time has more thoroughly emphasized the soundness and value 
of Greek learning; perhaps no one save Curtius has ever been 
so thoroughly saturated with the Greek spirit itself. A quota- 
tion from Plato was ever ready to his lips, and his translation of 
the * Dialogues ” and the ~ Republic ” is now by common con 
sent not only the best ever made, but to us English-speaking 
peoples it seems almost the only one. The master’s greatest 
personal force, however, was not as a scholar, but as a preacher. 
He was not one of the world’s great pulpit orators, but as a uni- 
versity preacher he was hardly excelled save by Dr. Arnold, 
whose province, after all, was by no means the same. The 
Jowett sermons are simple, direct, winsome. There are in them 
no frills of language and no roundabout arguments, but behind 
all and beyond all, to those who ever heard the master, lies his 
beautiful character, original, genuine, courageous, gentle, enforc- 
ing every word with subtle power. To many men he realized 


the true Christly life, or, as he himself used to define the higher 
life, “the measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ.” 
Every sermon is worth reading, but to many none will have the 
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peculiar force of an exquisite personality which we find on the 
last two pages of the book. In 1891 the Master of Balliol, be- 
ing very ill, sent to the College a message taken down from his 
dictation and read. on a Sunday at the afternoon service. We 
quote these passages : 

I have done little for you in comparison with what I could have wished, 
and I have many and serious faults. My faults I must lay before God—to you 


I have only a few plain truths to tell, perhaps for the last time, who can say? 
and from the heart. 

It has always grieved me to see how many lives have been wasted at Oxford, 
and how much more might have been accomplished by us all. The waste is 
caused by want of energy and industry, and by weakness of character, and by 
ignorance of the world. Most of us have been wanting in the clear desire and 
wish to serve God and our fellow-men. At the critical times of life we have not 
done justice to ourselves. We have not tried enough to see ourselves as we 
are, or to know the world as it truly is. We have drifted with society, instead 
of forming independent principles of our own. We have thought too much 
of ourselves, and of what is being said about us. We have cared more for the 
opinion of others than for the truth. We have not loved others in all classes 
of society as thou, O Lord, hast loved us. We have not thanked thee suffi- 
ciently for the treasures of knowledge, andifor the opportunities of doing good 
which thou hast given usin this latter day. We have worried ourselves too 
much about the religious gossip of the age, and have not considered enough 
the fixed forms of truth. We have been indolent, and have made many excuses 
for falling short in thy work. 

And now, O Lord, in these difficult times, where there is a seeming opposi- 
tion of knowledge and faith, and an accumulation of facts beyond the power 
of the human mind to conceive ; and good men of allreligions, more and more. 
meet in thee; and the strife between classes in society, and between good and 
evil in our own souls, is not less than of old; and the love of pleasure and the 
desires of the flesh are always coming in between us and thee; and we cannot 
rise above these things to see tle light of heaven, but are tossed upon a sea of 
troubles—we pray thee to be our guide, and strength, and light, that, looking 
up to thee always, we may behold the rock on which we stand, and be confident 
in the word which thou hast spoken. 


During the past few months two books have appeared of inter- 
est to students of the history of India in general and that of 
India’s Afghan border in particular. The first is With the 
Zhob Field Force, and its author is Captain Crawford McFall. 
(Macmillan & Co., New York.) The Captain must be a clever 
soldier if he is as keen at arms as he is at drawing pictures. 
There are ninety illustrations by him in this book, and they are 
all spirited and excellent. The work is so finely published 
that there is a certain feeling of disappointment in the reader’s 
mind when he discovers that the matter in hand does not cover 
a greater period of history, and concerns itself only with an 
obscure corner of the world. In truth, it is rather difficult to 
find that corner, since there is no map in the book—a surprising 
and inexcusable omission. The Zhob valley, however, is an im- 
portant route between India and Afghanistan. Like all trade 
routes, it is necessary that it should be kept open. Captain 
McFall’s book is an account of the punitive expedition in 1890 
—an expedition which was both a military and a political suc- 
cess. The second of these volumes, and the one of far greater 
moment, is Zhe Amir Abdurrahman, by Mr. Stephen Wheeler. 
(Frederick Warne & Co., New York.) The recent visit of the 
Amir’s son to England will perhaps increase the sale of the book 
there, but at any time, there, here, and anywhere, the publication 
of such a broadly comprehensive volume on recent Afghan his- 
tory—a subject on which there is stil] too little accurate informa- 
tion—ought to be hailed as an auspicious event. Mr. Wheeler 
seems to be an impartial historian ; whether describing the hero 
of Kandahar or the ruler at Kabul, he is equally admirable. 
His style is clear and concise, and his picturesque touches are 
never allowed to become prolix. 





The most delightful book ever written on Oxford m a popular 
way is Mr. Goldwin Smith’s Oxford and Her Colleges, which, 
taking Radcliffe Library as a central point, surveys the old 
university town, locates its colleges, and gives a brief account of 
each one of them. The Outlook commented upon it, when it 
first appeared, as a model of compact writing—compact, that 
is, without sacrificing either vivacity or picturesqueness. For 
Mr. Smith has managed to make us see not only the exterior 
of the various colleges but to apprehend their distinctive quali- 
ties, traits, and services. This little book is now issued with the 
illustrations which are so necessary to convey any sense of 
Oxford to the reader who has not been in that old town. A 
series of admirable photogravures bring the picturesque aspects 
of the town and the colleges in harmony with the text, and in its 
present form this dainty volume is quite as good as a visit to 
Oxford itself. (Macmillan & Co., New York.) 


Out of the abundance of fresh and vital thought and feeling 
which lives in Helen Hunt Jackson’s books, both in prose and 
verse, Harriet T. Perry has made a volume of seiections which 
represent quite fully and satisfactorily the interesting genius 
and individuality of one of the most gifted women this coun- 
try has produced. The volume, 7ke Helen Jackson Year- 
Book, which is a small square quarto, is illustrated with a series 
of full-page designs by Emil Bayard, and a number of vignette 
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titles by E. H. Garrett. It is the text, however, upon which the 
reader fastens, and there are few books made up of fragments 
which set forth so abundant a feast. (Roberts Brothers, Bos- 


ton. $1.50.) 
% 


Literary Notes 


—It is announced that the title of Mr. Marion Crawford’s 
new story is to ,be “ Taquisaro,” and that the scene will be laid 
in Italy. 

—The great Danish critic, Dr. Georg Brandes, who is just 
now on a visit to England, has been closely identified with his 
friend Ibsen and with the Ibsen drama. Dr. Brandes’s critical 
study of Shakespeare, a work which has attracted great attention, 
is now being translated into English by Mr. William Archer. 

—The Jatest issue of the Chicago “ Dial” contains an ad- 
mirable piece of literary study by Edward Everett Hale, Jr., in 
the form of a comment on Walter Pater’s “ Miscellaneous 
Studies.” The Outlook has often taken occasion to comment 
on the admirable taste and sound scholarship which are charac- 
teristic of the “Dial.” For accuracy, knowledge, moderate 
judgment, academic dignity, and good form it has no superior 
amoung American literary journals. 

—The new review, “‘ Cosmopolis,” is to be issued simultane- 
ously in Paris, London, Berlin, and New York. It is announced 
that the total number of pages will be three hundred, and that 
the literary matter will be equally divided among the English, 
French, and German languages. There will be no translations. 
One of the most interesting features will be a bi-yearly article 
by M. Edouard Rod, which will be an attempt to describe the 
actual condition of the French mind from an ethical point of 
view as shown in the literature of the day. 

—In noticing the publication of “ Ian Maclaren’s ” (the Rev. 
John Watson’s) “ The Days of Auld Lang Syne,” the « Westmin- 
ster Gazette” says that “before the work went to press over 
sixty thousand copies had been ordered in advance in England 
and America. Of the same author’s first book over one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand copies have already been sold. Clearly, 
‘the literature of the kailyard’ is still in the ascendant. We 
note that Ian Maclaren goes to America next autumn on a lec- 
turing tour.” 

—Mr. George Du Maurier says of “The Martian ”—so we 
read in the London “ Sketch ”— 

I return to the past once more, to student days and artist life in Diisseldorf 
and Antwerp, to the Paris and the London of nearly half a century ago. My 
school-days have entered largely into this. And once again 1 make mse of the 
supernatural. Some hypnotist authorities say ‘* Trilby”’ is conceivable; some, 
with greater emphasis, say not. But, gue voulez-vous? It was a little tale, 
woven in a quiet corner to amuse myself, and such as cared to be amused. It 
has no “ message’?! And my “supernaturals”’ must do just as I, and not the 
scientists, may choose! But the scientists, I think, whatever they thought of 
me, would not despise some of my correspondence. For, since “‘ Peter Ibbet~- 
son” appeared (the better book, if my judgment were sought !), letters have 
poured in upon me, dealing with double-dreaming and ‘strange, fantastic phe- 
nomena—literature enough to base another Psychical Research Society upon. 

—We learn that it is proposed to turn the homestead of 
Whittier at Amesoury, Mass., into a memorial building which 
shall be opened to the public. It is desired to have the home- 
stead remain just.as Whittier left it. He came to Amesbury in 
1836, and there he wrote all his best poems. The house is 
now the property of Mr. Whittier’s niece, Mrs. Pickard, of Port- 
land, Me., and, under her instructions, nothing has been disturbed 
in the poet’s study since his death. It is proposed to purchase 
the place by popular subscription. Letters from many promi- 
nent persons, including the Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale, 
Senator Hoar, ex-Governor Long, Congressman Morse, and the 
Rev. Dr. Collyer, have been received, urging the fulfillment of 
the project. 

—The “ Bookman ” shows a continual development along the 
lines which it has marked out for itself from the beginning. Its 
Chronicle and Comment is vivacious without being frivolous, 
and presents the personnel of well-known or new writers in a 
very interesting way. The range of its special literary articles 
is well illustrated by the contents of the November number, in 
which we find an account of Mr. Henley, the first of a series of 
articles on “ Living Critics ;” a comment, with portrait, on “ Mr, 
Dana on Journalism ;” an article on “ The Paralysis of German 
Literature ;” an appreciation of Jonas Lie, with portrait; another 
of Heinrich von Sybel; the ninth of Mr. Mabie’s articles on 
“ Books and Culture.” The same issue contains also an inter- 
esting Jetter from London and another from Paris, and a long 
list of reviews, with a good representation of verse scattered 
through the number. Attention is paid to the libraries, to edu- 
cational publications, and to. the book-mart. The * Bookman” 
shows evidences of its increasing popularity no less than of the 
skill and catholicity with which it is edited. 

[For list of Books Received see page 903] 
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The Religious World 


The Unitarians of Brooklyn have 
The Unitarian Conference been holding a series of special 

Sunday evening services as a part 
of the “ forward movement” recently inaugurated by the New 
York Conference. This movement culminated last week 
(November 19-21) in the annual meeting of the Middle States 
Conference, which was held in the First Unitarian Church, of 
which the Rev. Samuel A. Eliot is pastor. Mr. Eliot is a son of 
the President of Harvard University, and came to Brooklyn a 
little over two years ago from achurch in Denver. He com- 
bines New England culture with Western enthusiasm, and has 
shown great wisdom and energy in planning and carrying on 
this forward movement. The Conference represents thirty-five 
churches: nineteen in New York State, five in New Jersey, 
seven in Pennsylvania, one in Delaware, and three in Canada. 
Its last meeting in Brooklyn was five years ago, and was mem- 
orable for the organization of the Conference on its present 
lines, including all the Middle States instead of New York alone. 
Two of the evening meetings were held at the Aurora Grata 
Cathedral, a large building which seats over a thousand people. 
The throng was so great that many were unableto get in. The 
venerable Rev. Dr. William H. Furness, of Philadelphia, deliv- 
ered the able and interesting address on * The Religion of 
Jesus” which be gave at the recent National Conference in 
Washington, D.C. Dr. Furness is ninety-five years of age, and 
is the Nestor of the Unitarian pulpit. Other prominent speakers 
were the Rev. Joseph May, of Philadelphia; the Rev. John W. 
Chadwick, of Brooklyn; the Rev. Dr. Robert Collyer, and 
Rabbi Gustav Gottheil, of New York. At the afternoon session 
on the last day of the Conference four addresses were delivered 
on the subject “ From Narrow to Broad; or. How I Came Out 
of Orthodoxy, and How I Hope to Lead Others Out,” by the 
Rev. J. M. Scott, formerly a Baptist; the Rev. W. M. Brun- 
dage, recently a Methodist; the Rev. S. R. Calthrop, formerly 
an Episcopalian, and the Rev. A. H. Grant, formerly a Presby- 
terian. On the evening of that day the subject “ The Mission 
of the Unitarian Church to the Local Community ” was consid- 
ered under the three divisions: “To Stand for a Forward-look- 
ing and Progressive Religion;” “To Stand for a Practical 
Religion of Life and Character rather than Creed ;” “ To Show 
in all these Ways that the First, Last, and Only Object of the 
Unitarian Church is to make This World, for Every Man, Woman, 
and Child, a Better Place to Live In.” In speaking of the 
meetings the Rev. Mr. Eliot says: “ The movement has been 
decidedly successful, and the meetings have been of a high order 
of merit intellectually. We have accomplished our object 
in bringing Unitarianism to the attention of non-Unitarians, 
though a good many of our own people have attended the 
meetings. There has been no thought of establishing another 
Unitarian church in the city ; our purpose has been to stimulate 
interest in our message, and to stir up the existing churches. 
This movement followed the very successful National Confer- 
ence held last month in Washington, and we expect that the 
Middle States Conference will arouse more than usual interest.” 


In view of the present alarming state of affairs 
in Turkey and Armenia, it is interesting 
to know exactly what are the American mis- 
sion interests in the disturbed region. We find the following 
concise statement of facts in “ The Congregationalist :” 


Our Missionaries 
in Turkey 


They include five stations, Bitlis, Erzroom, Harpoot, Mardin, and Van. 
There are 118 out-stations, seventeen American missionaries with thirty-three 
women assistants, twenty-nine native pastors, forty-six other native preachers, 
188 native teachers, 2.702 church members, two theological seminaries, fourteen 
high schools for boys, seven boarding-schools for girls, and 146 common schools. 
The whole’ number of pupils is 8,040. The average congregations in the 
churches number nearly 12,000. This mission is considerably more extensive 
than those in central or European though not so large as that in western 
Turkey. The city of Harpoot has a population of about 30.000, and is the cen- 
ter of a large and well-populated district. Fifteen of the missionary out- 
stations are located in villages within ten miles of the city. The Euphrates 
College had twelve buildings, eight of which are reported as having been 
destroyed by the mob, November 13, while the other four were looted, and the 
missionaries and students driven away. Within the compound were twelve 
Armenian families. There were about 500 students in the college, 235 of them 
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being girls in the female seminary. The names of the missionaries residing In 
Harpoot. with their American homes. are as follows: The Rev. O. P. Allen, 
Mount Morris. N. Y.; Mrs. Caroline R. Allen, Bangor, Me.; the Rev. H. N. 
Barnum, D.D., Leicester, N. Y.; Mrs. Mary E. Barnum, born in Constanti- 
nople; Miss Emily M. Barnum, Auburndale, Mass.: Miss Carrie E. Bush, 
Rochester. N. Y.; Miss Mary L. Daniels, Franklin, Mass.; the Rev. Egbert 
S. Ellis, Portland, Me.; the Rev. C. Frank Gates, Chicago, [ll.: Mrs. Mary E. 
Gates; the Rev. Crosby H. Wheeler, D.D., Warren, Me.; Mrs. Susan C. 
Wheeler, Warren, Me.; Miss Emily C. Wheeler, Bangor, Me. 


One result of the recent disturbances in 
China and Armenia has been an awak- 
ening of interest in the subject of foreign 
missions, and an increased effort in all the churches to arouse 
their members to greater enthusiasm in the cause. The Pres'y- 
terians of the State of New Jersey have just held their Foreign 
Mission Congress at Trenton. Nearly every Presbyterian 
church in the State of New Jersey was represented. An open 
parliament on the question, “ Why Emphasize Foreign Mis- 
sions ?” conducted by the Rev. Dr. Richards, of Plainfield, pro- 
voked a long discussion. “The Outlook in China” was treated 
by the Rev. B. C. Henry, a former missionary to that Empire. 
“ The Obligation of Giving to God for Foreign Missions ” was 
the subject chosen by the Rev. Dr. Charles Wood, of German- 
town. Other speakers were the Rev. Dr. William H. Hubbard, 
editor of the Presbyterian “ Assembly Herald;” the Rev. 
Arthur J. Brown, the newly elected Secretary of the Board of 
Foreign Missions; Robert E. Speer, also of the Board: Dr. 
George T. Purves, and the Rev. Dr. F. J. Stanley, of Japan. 
The American Baptist Missionary Union also held a recent Con- 
ference on Missions in Harlem, its object being to quicken inter- 
est in foreign missionary work. Addresses were delivered by 
the Rev. Dr. A. S. Hobart, of Yonkers; the Rev. George M. 
Thomssen, late of Kurnool, India: J. L. Nicoll, British Vice- 
Consul at Nyassaland, Africa; the Rev. R. Hartley, of New 
York; and the Rev. Dr. H. C. Mabie, of Boston. 


Renewed Interest in 
Foreign Missions 


The Congregational church at Little- 
ton, Mass., has just installed in its 
pastorate Mrs. Amelia B. Frost. Mrs. 
Frost succeeds her husband, who resigns the pastorate on account 
of his health. His resignation was accepted at the installation 
service of his wife. Mr. and Mrs. Frost went to Littleton about 
five years ago. When Mr. Frost’s health obliged him to take a 
leave of absence, his wife supplied the pulpit, and her service 
proved so acceptable to the people that, upon his resignation, 
she was invited to succeed him in the position. Mrs. Frost was 
ordained by an ecclesiastical council a year ago. and for about 
that time has been preaching at the church in Littleton, perform- 
ing all the minister’s duties. She is the first woman ever installed 
in a New England pulpit. 


A Unique Installation 


At the National Convention of the 
Disciples of Christ in 1892, the Chris- 
tian Woman’s Board of Missions 
recommended a movement for the promotion of religious instruc- 
tion in connection with the University of Michigan, at Ann 
Arbor—tke endowment of one or more Bible Chairs. The pur- 
pose of the Bible Chair is given as follows: 


* Bible Chairs” of the 
Disciples of Christ 


1. To provide Biblical instruction for students of the University and other 
persons who may desire to study the Bible. 

2. So to present the claims of the Christian ministry as to win to it well- 
educated young men who are endowed by nature and qualified by character 
for such work. 

3. In connection with advantages already offered by one of America’s greatest 
universities, to provide a high-grade missionary training-school where young 
men and young women can prepare themselves for the foreign field. Those 
desiring to become medical missionaries will find superior advantages in the 
medical schools of the University, and may at the same time receive training 
under the Bible Chairs in the study of the Bible and in missionary history and 
methods. 

4. To provide training in Bible study and methods of work for young 
preachers and others who are to engage in Sunday-school, Endeavor, and other 
church work. It is thought that Sunday-school teachers and leaders in En- 
deavor work may be glad to avail of this instruction, and pernaps at the same 
time attend some of the lectures in the University. 


The actual work of the Bible Chairs began October 1, 1893. 
The number of pupils registered the first year was fifty-nine, but 
besides the regular Bible Chair students a much larger number 
of the University students received more or less religious instruc- 
tion. In.referring to the large numbers of advanced students 


reached through the work, Dr. B. B. Tyler said: “It is not the 
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number we bring into our church, but the number of souls we 
reach with the simple Gospel of Christ. The young people are 
ready to hear, and they must be taught.” The second year’s 
report showed an increase of interest, and larger classes, if not 
a larger enrollment of pupils, many of them taking two or more 
courses. The Bible Chair work is now under the able leader- 
ship of Professor G. P. Coler, who is assisted by C. A. Young, 
pastor of the Church of Christ at Ann Arbor. The work of 
these Bible Chairs has been highly commended by prominent 
educators, and the friends of other State Universities are con- 
templating a similar work. 


The Tuskegee Normal and Industrial 
Institute has a new interest for us coinci- 
dent with the interest recently awakened 
in its President, Booker T. Washington. His annual report of 
the Institute presents a very encouraging outlook. The attend- 
ance during the last year was 809, of which number 480 were 
boys and 329 girls, representing seventeen States and one Terri- 
tory. None under fourteen years of age are admitted, and the 
average age is eighteen and one-half. Sixty-six instructors have 


Tuskegee Institute 


been employed, all of whom are colored. Besides the usual, 


normal and literary teaching, instruction has been given in 
twenty-two industries. Several new industries were added last 
year—daitying, a machinist department, casting, and _horti- 
culture. Tuskegee is second only to Hampton among institu- 
tions which combine industrial training with literary education. 
The industrial department in institutions of learning has been 
steadily growing in favor among the colored people of the 
South, until now the applications at Tuskegee exceed its ability 
to accept. The buildings of the Tuskegee Institute, thirty-seven 
in number, are nearly all the work of the students themselves. 
The real and personal property of the institution is valued at 
$215,000, and is wholly free from incumbrance. The income for 
last year was $73,347.58, and during the year students paid in 
labor $41,000. One-fifth of the income has gone into the per- 
manent plant. Many generous donations have been made to 
the institution; one of $1,000 for the erection of a model 
cottage to be occupied by the girls of the senior class. ‘+ Here 
the girls will learn to do by doing.” Another one of $1,250 
is for the purchase of a tract of land containing the spring 
which supplies the institution with water; and about $12,000 
has been promised for the erection of a chapel. But the wants 
of the institution are not yet all supplied. At least $5,000 is 
needed for the purchase of necessary tools and other outfits 
for the various departments ; $10,000 is needed for a new dormi- 
tory for the young men; and an endowment is desired that will 
relieve, to a large extent, the present uncertainty and hard work 
of getting annual donations. Fifty dollars a year will ‘pay for 
the education of one student; $400 will enable a student to com- 
plete an entire course; $1,000 will create a permanent scholar- 
ship. - Donations should be sent to the Tuskegee Normal and 
Industrial Institute, Tuskegee, Ala. 


The London Missionary 
Society, which is the Con- 
gregational Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society of England, was organized in 1795, and its cen- 
tenary celebration was concluded the last week in September by 
a “ Founders’ Week” Convention. At the invitation of the 
Society, Christian ministers and laymen of different denomina- 
tions and from distant lands assembled. The Convention ex- 
ceeded expectations in the numbers and prestige of those partici- 
pating. Whil: the evenings were given up to public meetings 
to excite and inspire public enthusiasm in missions, the morning 
and afternoon sessions were devoted to the consideration of com- 
plex problems of missionary policy, the results of which will be 
seen in the future operations of the Society. The Convention 
opened with a Young People’s thanksgiving meeting. The 
three African chiefs, Khama, Bathoen, and Sebele, were intro- 
duced, and received with great enthusiasm, being greeted with 
the Chautauqua salute. Khama made a brief address through 
his interpreter, the Rev. W. C. Willoughby. The Rev. Arthur 
N. Johnson, Home Secretary of the Society, emphasized the 
importance of that day in the Society’s history. He said that it 
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was the first gathering in the Society’s second century. From 
an income of £11,000 in the first year they had risen to an in- 
come of £180.000 last year; and from an original staff of thirty 
missionaries they had advanced to two hundred and sixty-one. 
The Rev. James Chalmers (New Guinea) spoke of the appropri- 
ateness of beginning this series of meetings with a Young Peo- 
ple’s meeting, as these young people would have to carry on the 
work for the next fifty years, and they must say that day that 
there should be no withdrawal of missionaries from India and 
China, but that the Word of God should be preached more than 
ever before in those countries. At the reception at Memorial 
Hall a thousand delegates were welcomed by the Convention. 
At the thanksgiving service fraternal greetings and encouraging 
words were spoken by the representatives of the Moravian and 
Baptist Missionary Societies. At other sessions the Society 
considered “ The Work in the South Seas and Madagascar,” 
“ Woman’s Work in the Mission Field,” “ The Indirect Result 
of Missions on the Heathen World, and on the Life and Thought 
of the Church at Home,” “ Missionary Policy,” “ African Mis- 
sions,” “* The Argument and Appeal for Foreign Missions stated 
in Relation to Present-Day Thought and Knowledge,” “ The 
Condition of Work in India and China,” and “ Medical Mis- 
sions.” Mr. Albert Spicer, M.P., was to have made an address 
on “ The Battle-Ground of the New Century,” but was detained 
by illness. An able substitute was provided, however, in the 
Rev. R. F. Horton, D.D., who spoke on “ The Forward Move 
ment,” and was followed by several missionaries. Great interest 
centered around the Convention Sermon, which was delivered by 
the eminent Scotch preacher, the Rev. James Stalker, D.D. He 
took for his text the Second Psalm, from which he made a pow- 
erful appeal on behalf of foreign missions. Concerning it the 
London “ Independent” says: “ One of the most telling passages 
in the sermon was when he held up to ridicule the sneers of 
young men who have not cut their wisdom teeth, but thrust aside 
the faith which has produced the grandest characters and the 
noblest men. A thrill of appreciation went through the congre- 
gation, too, when he pointed out the ludicrous spectacle of 
youths who had never been outside their native country launch 
ing, as new and original, schemes of foreign missions which ex 
perienced missionaries had discussed a hundred times, and long 
ago discarded as impracticable.” 


Brief Mention 


The Rt. Rev. Ernest R. Wilberforce, Bishop of Newcastle, Eng- 
land, has been appointed: Bishop of Chichester, in succession to the 
Rt. Rev. Richard Durnford, deceased. 

Boston papers announce that the Rev. Dr. George C. Lorimer, of 
that city, has decided to decline the call to the University Church, 
Chicago, recently given to him, and will continue as pastor of Trem- 
ont Temple. 

The English papers tell us that Ian Maclaren (the Rev. John Wat. 
son), whom we know so well through his pathetic sketches of Scotch 
life in “ Beside the Bonnie Brier-Bush,” is planning a lecture tour in 
America for next autumn. We can assure him a cordial welcome 
from his many admirers in this country. 

Dr. Joseph Parker, of London, uses plain speaking in his recent 
letter to the Pope in answer to the latter’s pastoral letter advocating 
the reunion of Christendom. He says: “ Were this a personal matter, 
I could hardly forgive myself for seeking to approach a presence so 
august and venerable. But, inasmuch as you have appealed ‘to all 
sections upon the questions which affect the standing of the soul 
before God, I have emboldened myself to ‘bear witness to the head- 
ship of the blessed Christ, and to decline communion with any man or 
church that would officially or prescriptively come between me and my 
Saviour.” f 

The Manhattan Conference of Congregational Churches held an 
interesting annual meeting at the Lewis Avenue Church in Brooklyn 
on November 21. “The Observance of the Christian Sabbath ” was 
the theme in the afternoon, and addresses were delivered by the Rev. 
Drs. A. J. F. Behrends, A. J. Lyman, and R. J. Kent, all of whom 
dwelt upon the necessity of Sunday observance organizations compel- 
ling the enforcement of the exciselaws. Professor Hartranft, of Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary, made the principal evening address. 
Other prominent ministers who were present were the Rev. R. S. 
Storrs, R. R. Meredith, S. H. Virgin, and H. A. Stimson. The Man- 
hattan Conference represents about twenty-five churches, and a mem- 
bership of about thirteen thousand. 
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Dr. Low on Excise 


We comment in our editorial columns on 
the following interesting presentation of views 
called out by us from President Seth Low, of 
Columbia College : 

To the Editors of The Outlook: 

Tn accordance with your request, I hand you here- 
with a copy of the address recently made by me 
under the auspices of the Excise Reform Associa- 
tion. I did not then attempt to go into all the 
details of the situation, nor to give expression to my 
own views on the subject of Sunday selling. I onlv 
aimed 1n the address to reach as wide an audience as 
possible with reference to the two principles that 
seem to me fundamental in liquor legislation that is 
to accomplish good results. | may say now that the 
Ohio law seems to me defective in placing the license 
fee at a very low point. I am not clear, either, that 
it contains all the other restrictions upon a license 
that experience has shown to be desirable. In the 
meanwhile, it has taken the liquor traffic out of State 
politics, precisely as the United States law has left 
the liquor traffic outside of National politics. I 
believe it is the case that in Ohio the liquor traffic 
still makes its influence felt locally, especially with 
reference to the administration of the Sunday law. 
If every community can be given the right to deter- 
mine for itself what its policy shall be on all seriously 
disputed points of detail, there is no reason, that [ 
can see, why the liquor traffic may not be removed 
after a time from local politics as successfully as it 
has been from State and National politics by wise 
legislation. There is a suggestive incident in the his- 
tory of Philadelphia’s dealings with this subject. In 
1849 a special act was passed for Philadelphia, per- 
mitting any man to sell liquor who could pay for a 
license. and the license fee was very low. In five years 
Philadelphia gave a large majority for prohibition. 
Without discussing the wisdom of this decision, the 
incident seems to me to signify that even a city com- 
munity may be trusted to determine by experience, 
if it is not called upon to vote upon the subject too 
frequently, what restrictions upon the liquor traffic 
are, in its own interest, desirable and enforceable. 

On the merits of the question, I naturally should 
prefer that the saloons should be closed on Sunday. 
I was exceedingly interested and much gratified to 
learn during the last campaign how strong the senti- 
ment in the city is believed to be in favor of preserv- 
ing Sunday as a day of rest. It was freely stated by 
almost all of the politicians with whom I came into 
contact that any attempt seriously to impair the 
efficiency of the Sunday laws in New York City, in 
their judgment, would be voted down by the people 
of the city almost unanimously. On the specific 
detail of opening the saloons on Sunday no one pre- 
tended to be able to say what the decision of the 
people would be. It was felt by the speakers that 
the sale of food and drink on Sunday, even though 
the latter should take the form of spirituous liquors, 
stands, in the opinion of many, upon a different 
basis from the conduct of ordinary business, particu- 
larly because of its bearing upon the habits of many 
thousands of people to whom such selling on Sun- 
day seems not only unobjectionable, but even nat- 
ural and desirable. For this reason there was uncer- 
tainty in the minds of all as to the result in New 
York City of a vote limited to the question of Sun- 
day liquor-selling. There was no doubt at all, how- 
ever, that any attempt to make Sunday other than a 
day of rest and freedom from usual avocations 
would be condemned almost unanimously. I sub- 
mit this testimony as an interesting contribution as 
to the state of public opinion upon this question at 
the present time. SETH Low. 


We add extracts from Dr. Low’s address 
referred to in the above letter: 


I am one cf those who believe that the excise law 
should be radically changed. In my opinion, the 
fundamental “— of it, as it stands to-day, is 
radically wrong. e theory of the excise law of the 
State of New York at the present time is that the 
liquor traffic shall be controlled by the discretion of 
three men known as Excise Commissioners. These 
men, a. the Excise Board, have the right to 
withhold a license or to grant it. Having granted 
it, they have the right to withdraw it for violations 
of the law or to refuse to renew it at the expiration 
of one year. The theory of the law is that this dis- 
cretion shall be used, in the first instance, to control 
the number of saloons; and, secondly, to discrimi- 
nate as to tlie character of men to whom licenses are 
rented. As matter of tact, the system has broken 

own utterly in every city in the State, upon both of 
these points. In no city that 1 know of has an 
Excise Koard kept the number of saloons within a 
narrow limit, and everywhere men of notoriously 
bad character have at times been able to obtain 
licenses. On the other hand, this discretionary 
power lodged in boards of excise has resulted in 
some of the greatest political evils from which we 
suffer. In my judgment, it is this power, rather 
than the nature of the business, wick has thrown 
the hquor trade so strungly into politics. [f butchers 
or bakers were allowed to follow their business only 
with the consent of a board of three men, butchers or 
bakers would be in politics precisely as the liquor 
trade is now. ... The United States Government 


‘presence of such a divide 


levies an excise tax, but every citizen who pays the 
tax is entitled to do the business. The first conse- 
quence of this is that in any community there are 
always more United States liquor licenses than there 
are State liquor licenses. The second consequence 
is that the United States collects many millions of 
dollars of internal revenue from the liquor trade 
without the slightest ope effect upon the 
politics of the Nation. The State of Ohio, a few 
years ago, adopted this principle in what is known 
as the Dow Law, which removes entirely the element 
of discretion in the administration of the law, fixes a 
high tax, and trusts to the size of the tax to limit 
the number of saloons. I have been told, and I 
believe, that since this law has been in force in Ohio 
the old disputes as to the control of the liquor traffic 
have almost entirely ceased, so far as the State is 
concerned. This, then, is the first amendment to the 
excise law of the State of New York which seems to 
me to be desirable. In my own opinion, it is vital. 

I come now to the discussion of a question of de- 
tail which involves more difficulty. It is, of course, 
apparent that the clauses of the law touching the 
sale of liquor on Sunday might be the same under one 
form of excise law as under the other, and it is also 
clear that the popular controversy in our large 
cities with reference to the excise question turns 
upon this point. 1 amin sympathy with those who 
believe that the question of excise is one that belon; 
of right to the State in its sovereign ca on n 
the other hand, that belief does not at all imply that 
the State, in framing an excise law, shall not take 
the opinion of localities as to questions of detail 
in regard to the law. The amended Constitution of 
the State divides cities into three classes, thus mak- 
ing it easier than ever betore to apply different rules 
not only as between the city and-the country. but as 
between cities of the different classes, if any such 
difference be desirable in the natureof the case. The 
excise law is a law which differs from all others upon 
the statute-book in one important particular. It isa 
law, so far as the detail of Sunday selling is con- 
cerned, as to the merits of which the opinion of com- 
munities is sharply divided... . Part of the com- 
munity believe in it with all the intensity of religious 
conviction, and another part of the communit 
disbelieve in it with all the fervor of men who thin 
that it infringes upon their — liberty. In the 

sentiment, what does 

statesmanship require as to the excise law in relation 
to this detail of Sunday selling? It requires, in my 
judgment, that the law in any community should 
contorm to the public sentiment of that community 
in this detail. While the excise law is a State law, it 
is enforced in every community by the officers of the 
community. It is of the utmost consequence, there- 
fore, that those officers should know that behind the 
law. as it — in their community, there is the 
effective public sentiment of the community itself 
behind the statute of the State. The determination 
of the community might be taken at intervals of tive 
or ten years, or at, whatever intervals might be 
thought judicious. Such a system would have the 
great advantage of tending to educate the community 
as to its own best interests in a matter of vital concern 
to itself. The question should always be decided by 
a vote taken for this purpose alone, so that no other 
issue could be confused withit. The intervals should 
not be too frequent, or the community will kept 
in a state of continual unrest. On the other hand, 
if the opportunity of decision recurs with reasonable 
frequency, each new decision will be founded upon an 
experience long enough to entitle it to be considered 
as having great weight in the new determination to 
be reached. 





Notes and Queries 


1. How do reverent and scholarly critics of the 
Biblical text regard such theories as are set forth in 
Wellhausen’s ‘ History of Israel,” and his article 
on Israel in the “‘ Encyclopedia Britannica”? 2. In 
the Britannica article above referred to the author 
quotes from his History several paragraphs dealin 
with the position of Samuel in the theocracy, an 
his relation to Saul. What is your opinion of the 
ideas therein set forth? 3. Is Farrar’s “‘ Early Days 
of Christianity ” a_work of reliability and value? 
4. What “‘ Life of Paul ”’ contains the most trust- 
worthy history of the great Apostle’s work, and the 
most discriminating estimate of his character and 
influence ? A. 3. BH. 

1. His views, however strongly contested, are re- 
garded by the majority as on the whole trustworthy. 
His most serious error is probably in his assigning 
so late a date as the ninth century B.C. to the begin- 
ning of written records. This has been corrected 
by recent archzological discoveries. 2. We do not 
think that the “‘tradition” went through all the 
alleged ‘“‘stages” of development. See the pam- 
phlet, ‘“‘ What of Samuel?” (Thomas Whittaker, 
New York.) 3. We think so. 4. This answer is 
given us by Professor Stevens, of the Yale Divinity 
School: “Conybeare and Howson’s ‘Life of St. 
Paul’ is the most thorough work; Farrar’s is brill- 
iant and more popular; Iverach’s small work is a 
good little handbook, and Stalker’s is a spirited 
sketch. The first is best for a study of the subject; 
the second is best for the average reader, and the 
third and fourth would suit best for Bibie-class 
study, or some similar purpose.” This indicates the 
frequent difficulty we have in answering inquiries 
for ** the best ” books, while not precisely knowing 
the purpose of the inquirer. 


Will you tell me what are: 1. The best sermons or 
onpeetery discourses on the Sermon on the Mount? 
2. What is the best work on the philosophy and 
meaning of history—English or German? 3. The 
best text, with commentary and notes, of the first 
three books of Herodotus, and of the books on the 
Persian wars with Greece } 4. The best Greek-Eng- 
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lish dictionary and the best Greek grammar as a 
help in reading Herodotus in the original 4 vR 


1. Tholuck’s work is aclassic. Others are J. Oswald 
Dyke’s ‘‘ Manifesto of the King” and the Rev. A. 
Pearson’s ‘‘ Christus Magister,” both British works. 
2. Hegel’s (see Bohn’s series) and Dr. R. Flint’s. 3. 
Published by Macmillan & Co., New York; differ- 
ent editors; send to publishers for catalogue. 4. 
Liddell and Scott’s. Goodwin’s Greek grammar is 
the best. 


Please tell me where I can procure publications of 
the British or American Society for Psychical Re- 
search, especially any papers that may throw light 
on the subject of telepathy or a 


Write to Richard Hodgson, Ph.D., Secretary, 5 
Boylston Place, Boston, Mass., and state that you 
would like to become an Associate Member of the 
Society in its American branch. The annual fee of 
#5 will bring you adl the Society’s publications, 
monthly and semi-annual. You will find them val- 
uable. 


Will you please tell me: 1. What is the best 
Roman Catholic review a yore in this country? 
2. What is the best periodical giving news of events 
and movements of missions in the Catholic Church? 
3. What periodical best zopreeents the views of the 
extreme Socialists? 4. What isthe best labor a ? 


wae is the best English religious review 
hat is the best English religious a: 


1. “ The Catholic Review,’ 96 Church Street, New 
York. 2. Inquire of the above address whether 


Nerves 


Depend upon the blood for sustenance. There- 
fore if the blood is impure they are improperly 
fed and nervous prostration results. To make 
pure blood, and hence to cure all nervous 
troubles, take the best blood purifier in the 
world, Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It is just the 
medicine for weak, tired, nervous people, 
because, while it purifies the blood and thus 
cures nervousness, it creates an appetite, 
stimulates the digestive organs, and builds up 
the whole system. Be sure to get only 


Hood's 


Sarsaparilla 


The One True Blood Purifier. 


Hood’s Pills 








cure habitual constipation. 
Price 25c. per box. 
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the ‘Catholic World,” or some other periodical, re- 
ports these more fully than the *‘ Review.” 3. We 
think’ the ‘“‘ Twentieth Century” will do; 64 Fitth 
Avenue, New York. 4. Inquire of the address just 
given. 5. The “‘ Review of the Churches,” London. 
6. The * Christian World,” London. 


| wish to get a work that ex anise very fully the 
incidents and statements of the le both in the Old 
Festament and New on ° To illustrate, I 
want one that takes up such matters as the state- 
ment of the sun standing still—or the shadow of the 
dial meray Pr and shows how the 1dea 
or statement was taken from an older or different lit- 
erature. H.E 


Tuck’s ‘“‘ Handbook of Biblical Difficulties ” 
(New York, Thomas Whittaker; 2 vols., $3) fully 
discusses all such questions in a tolerably satisfac- 
tory, though an extremely guarded and sometimes 
a timorous, manner. 


Kindly state the latest and most approved one 
ions concerning the Bible story of Jacob’s wrestling 
with the angel. Is it supposed that any such physi- 
cal encounter as is therein described actually took 
place? S. B.A. 

If you mean such opinions as are approved by the 
majority of Biblical scholars, these regard the story 
as legendary, but for all that true, as enshrining the 
reality of a spiritual experience, common to men in 
all ages of the world, who believe in God, while they 
wrestle with obstinate doubts in hours of gloom, un- 
certainty, and fear. 


Will you kindly suggest books for reference on 
‘“*Charity in the Primitive Church”? Also on 
** Benefits of Scholasticism in the Intellectual and 
Religious History of Europe” ? N.C. S. 

Uhlhorn’s “Christian Charity in the Ancient 
Church ;” article in the “* Encyclopaedia Britannica”’ 
n *Scholasticism,” p. 418. Perhaps some reader 
will kindly supplement this last reference. John 
Stuart Mill has something to say upon it. 


Should a Christian feel at liberty to make contri- 
‘butions, however small, to mission or other church 
work while he is in debt and pleads his inabittty to 
e y ? In other words, Is it the right thing to regard the 

ord as a preferred creditor. and contribute to his 
cause that which might go towards es i 
debts? 

If the words which we have italicized describe the 
actual situation, the case admits no answer but a 
negative. 

I saw a request in The Outlook of November 2 
for the poem “One Day ata Time,” which I have 
i and will inclose. M.A. Hi, 

Ve shall be pleased to send the poem to the orig- 
toad inquirer on receipt of address. 


Where can we learn the details for organizing a 

Boys’ Brigade? B. 
Write to A.C. Kenyon, Adjutant-General, Baptist 

Headquarters, 149 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Who was the author of ** Eugene ss Deen” ? 
Thomas Hood. : 


Language Periodicals.—Recent inquiry has been 
made in this column for publications of technical 
interest to language teachers. Send ten cents to 
1328 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, for a copy 
ot Praeco Latinus, in which advertisements will be 
found of such publications for teachers both of 
ancient and modern languages. 


° 


Recent inquirers in this column for a continuous 
narrative of the life of Christ in the words of the 
four Evangelists will find ‘‘The Interwoven Gos- 
pels” advertised in The Outlook, November 9, page 
738. We have repeatedly spoken in commendation 
of this work by the Rev. William Pittenger. A 
special advantage is in its use of the American Re- 
vised Version. (Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New 
York. $1and $2.) 


““C. W.J.,”” who inquired November 16 for atrans- 
ag of the Syriac ——_ lately discovered by 
Mrs. Lewis at St. Catherine's Monastery, Mount 
joan oe find one published by a = oo " 
ew Yor 


* R. K. B.” can find the lines ar 
“ Spin, spin, Clotho spin !”’ 


in the m “Villa Franca,’ by James Russell 
Lowell. is ? i, J... 


Books Received 


AMERICAN BAy’TIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY, 
PHILADELPHIA 
Dickinson, Mary Lowe. The Temptation of Kath- 
arine Gray. $1.50. 
AMERICAN BOOK CO.. NEW Y 


Lane, Mrs. Charles A. Stories for Children. (First 
Keader Grade.) 25 cts. 
Baldwin, James. Fairy —- and Fables. (Second 


Reader Grade. ), 35 ct 
Baldwin, James. Old Creek Stories. (Third Reader 
Grad ~ 45 cts. 
APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 
Benjamin, Park. The Intellectual Rise in Electric- 


$4. 
Soutlane® F.F. The One Who Looked On. $1.25. 
A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, NEW YORK 
om Rev. Andrew. The Book of Deuteronomy. 
1.50. 
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Safeguard. ccm 


tartar BAKING POWDER, and is the brand which 
has been analyzed and recommended by the very 
highest authorities in the land. 

The health officers of London, New-York and 
Chicago give it the greatest praise for its marvel- 
ous purity and leavening strength. 

The market is full of low-grade baking powders. 
They are mostly made of alum and inferior ingre- 
dients, and are palmed off upon the public at a 
price which is lower than a high-grade powder 
can be sold for, and yet much greater than their 


All consumers should be on their guard, and 
whenever any baking powder is offered at a lower 
price than the Royal it will be safer to have it 
analyzed before using, to ascertain if it is not made 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL ST., NEW-YORK. 
REDRESS Deas © 













Royal is an 
absolutely 


a 
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THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., NEW YORK 
Goddard, Frederick B. Giving and Getting Credit. 
$1. 


DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING CO., CHICAGO 
Kingsley, Florence Morse. Titus: A Companion 
of a Cross. 
. ¥. CROWELL & CO., NEW YORK 
Miller, Re D.D. The Blessing of Cheerfulness. 
cts. 
Dale, iphonse Tartarin of Tarascon. Trans- 
ate 
Mar: — Paul. L’Avril. Translated by Helen 
$1. 
Puddefoot, Rev. W.G. The Minute Man on the 
Frontier. $1.25. 
DODD, MEAD & CO., NEW YO 
‘Tuckerman, Charles K. Personal Recollections of 
Notable People. 2 Vols. $5. 
Blackmore, R. D. Slain by the Doones, and Other 
wee $1.25. 
ENRY HOLT & CO., NEW YORK 
Aico F. Some Memories of Paris. $1. 
Kerner von Marilaun, Anton, and F. W. liver. 
bet ae Fo History of Plants. Vol.II. Parts 
Ian 
Sedgwick, Wiligem T...and Edmund B. Wilson. 


An Introduction to General peg 3A $175. 
en Gotthold’ E. . 7 der Weise dited 


y C. G. Brandt. 60 ct 
Stern, Sigmon M Studien an Plaudereien. (First 
eries.) $1.10. 
Remsen, Ira, and Wyatt W. Randall. Chemical 
Experiments. 50 cts. 


Andersen. Hans Christian. Ein Besuch bei Charles 
Dickens. With Notes by Wilhelm Bernhardt. 
25 cts. 

Verconsin, Eugéne. En Wagon and C’Etait Ger- 
trude. With Table by Baptiste Méras. 30 cts. 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 

Thoreau, Henry David. Poems of Nature. Edited 
by Henry S. Salt and Frank B.Sanborn. $1.50. 

Harte, Bret. In a Hollow of the Hills. $1.25. 

Roche, coger J. Ballads of Blue Water, and Other 


Poe $1.25. 
Stod tae ig Elizabeth. Poems. $2.50. 
Craddock. Charles Egbert. The Mystery of Witch- 
Face Mountain, and Other Stories. $1.25. 
oa, Ss Rev. —* D.D. Ruling Ideas of 





oy 4 "EATON, NEW YORK 
Hurst, Sets Fletcher. Literature of Theology. $4. 
LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, NEW YORK 
Shakespeare, William. A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream. Edited ay Kathetine hae Desens, (Stu- 
dents’ Series.) 35 cts 
— Phormio. ~ Edited by Herbert C. Elmer. 
I 
LONGMANS, GEEEN & CO., NEW YORK 
™ SS True Story-Book. Edited by Andrew 
ang 
Lang, Andrew. My Own Fairy-Book. 
Farrar, Frederic W., D.D. Gathering Chests. $2. 
Oliphant, Mrs. M. O: W.. Old Mr. Tredgold. $1.50. 
Macaulay. Essay on Milton. Edited by J. G. Cros- 
well. 60 cts. 


beste Denial First Bunker Hill Oration. Ed- 
ed by F. N. Scott. 60 cts. 
with, Rev. C. E. Call to Confirmation. 25 cts. 
MACMILLAN & ae NEW YORK 4 Be 

Shakespeare, William. Midsummer Night's 
Dream. Illustrated by Robert A. Bell. Edited 
by Israel Gollancz. $2. 

Rinder, ors Old-World Japan: Li pot of the 
Land of the Gods. Illustrated by H. Robin- 
son. $2. 

Kingsley, Charles. Hereward the Wake. 75 cts. 


The Proverbs. Edited by Richard G. Moulton. 50 


cts. 
Pennell, Joseph. Modern I\lustration. $3.50. 
Mittord. Mary Russell. Country Stories. 
trated by George Morrow. $2. 
MAYFLOWER PUBLISHING CO., FLORAL PARK 
Childs, Carrie Goldsmith. ‘And the a Fell. 
A. C. M’CLURG & CO., CHICAG 
Bouvet, Marguerite. A Child "of Tuscany. 
trated by Will P. Hooper. $1.50. 
THE MERRIAM CO., NEW YORK 
Knox, Thomas W. Boys’ Lite of General Grant. 
$1. 50. 
ac NELSON & SONS, NEW YORK 
Miller, J. R., D.D. Family Prayers for Thirteen 
Weeks. $1. 
PORTER & COATES, PHILADELPHIA 
The Fireside Encyclopedia of Poetry. Edited by 
Henry *s Coates. $3.50. 
PRANG & CO., NEW YORK 
English Poets (Fine Art Picture). 
Harlow, Louis K. The Road to the Wharf. 
(Water-Color Study.) : 
Harlow, Louis K. Twickenham. (Facsimile Color 


rint. 
Harlow. Louis K. Amber Twilight. (Water-Color 
tu 


y- : 
Hirshberg, A. Lizette. (Fine Art Picture.) 
A. D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., NEW YORK 
Weekmns; Fanny B., and William H. Workman. 
Algerian Memories: A Bicycle Tour. $2. 
Han, J. Rendel. Union with God. (Addresses.) 
$1.25. 
FLEMING H. REVELL CO.. NEW YORK 
Mackay, George Leslie, D.D. From Far Formosa. 
Edited by Rev. J. A. Macdonald. $2. 
a Kanzo. The Diary of a Japanese Con- 
vert. I. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’'S SONS, NEW YORK 
Constant. The Private Life of Napoleon. (Mem- 
oirs.) Translated by Elizabeth G. Martin. In- 
troduction by Imbert de Saint-Amand. 4 Vols. 


$5. 
Child’ Frank Samuel. An Old New England Town. 

2. 
Meredith, George. The Amazing Marriage. 2 Vols. 


Illus- 


Illus- 


2.50. 
Bese Ernest de Witt. The Records and Letters 
of the Apostolic Age. $1.50. 

THE STUDENT PUBLISHING CO., HARTFORD 
Biddle. Jacob A. Social Regeneration. $1.50. 
Brooks, Sallie P. In Divers Paths. $1. a 

THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YO 
Carpenter, Rt. Rev. W. Boyd, D.D. The Great 
Charter of Christ. $1.50. 
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The Home Club 


The Children and the Church 
TWO MOTHERS’ EXPERIENCE 


Dear Outlook: The question of ‘J. A. W.” in 
the issue of September 28 is truly an important one. 
My sympathies are with the child who “is wearied 
in soul and body,” for 1 had a similar experience in 
my own childhood which came near being fatal. 

I would not compel him, but would remain at 
home with him, always representing attendance at 
church as a privilege. My own little boy was taken 
regularly after the age of four years. He was 
allowed to amuse himself quietly with pencil and 
paper. Being very active and lively, a brisk walk 
to church gave vent to his spirits. He was even 
allowed to run and skip. 1 watched him closely for 
any indications of dislike, and should have given 
immediate heed to them. God does not wish to see 
his little ones forced into any outward show of re- 
pect for him or for his house. With wise dealing 
the children of Christian parents will come to feel 
that worship is a privilege, but mothers should be- 
ware of forcing an outward semblance. 

ANOTHER MOTHER. 


Dear Outlook: Under the caption of ** An Impor- 
tant Question” 1 notice in a recent issue of The 
Outlook that a troubled mother asks for some way to 
persuade the smal! boy to attend church service. 
As 1 have been moderately successful in this direc- 
tion, I venture to give my methods. 1 have two boys, 
aged five and eight. I found neither of them wanted 
to go to church after sitting through one sermon, not 
a word of which could they understand. I wanted 
them to form the habit early, because I believe, like 
many other virtues, this is at first an acquired one. 
And yet it seemed torture to the little fellow who sat 
with legs dangling, trying to keep still and not annoy 
his elaers. So 1 decided to give him a way of enter- 
faining himself. I let him take his pencil and a piece 
of paper. This acted likeacharm. He sat as often 
on the foot-cushion as on the pew-seat, thus getting 
a chance to change his position. He lost ali dread 
of the long period of imposed inactivity, and raised 
no further objections to going with me on Sunday. 
By degrees the older boy has come to consider 1t un- 
manly to be restless, su he has dropped the pencil 
and sits quite still, often catching part of the sermon. 
1 found Sabbath-school and church, when they both 
came in the morning, were too much for my small 
boy, so allowed him to omit attendance on the school 
rather than church. | find the former holds out so 
many more attractions to them that it is much less 
difficult to persuade them to go there later than to 
church service. 

BiM.k. Pe. 


There is a church, a Protestant Episco- 
pal church, where the little children come 
and are expected toleave just before the ser- 
mon. The organist plays a voluntary, and the 
children are taken out by some older member 
of each family. The question of permitting 
children to find amusement in church must 
always be open to question. It is doubtless 
the nght thing for this mother to do, but it 
would fail with many mothers. One darling 
baby girl of three is known to us, who sits 
back, looking in front of her, quiet, inter- 
ested, and with many evidences of enjoyment, 
all through the morning service and sermon. 
The child is not a nervous child, and sitting 
still is not irksome to her; she plays quietly. 
Another child in the same church is a nui- 
sance. She is up and down, on and off the 
seat, in her father’s lap and out. Whatever 
the effect on the child, there is no question as 
to the bad effect on the people compelled to 
bear her disquiet and disorder. -If a child is 
taken to church, provision should be made for 
its physical comfort—a bench for its feet to 
rest upon while it sits in the seat, and freedom 
from uncomfortable out-of-door garments. If 
taken to church, part of the education it re- 
ceives should be that of considering others, 
and of how its behavior affects those about it. 
The best lesson a little child can receive is 
self-control and physical repose, and there is 
no better place to teach this than in church. 
Bad behavior tolerated at any age in church 
must have a bad effect on the child’s future 
manners. 


Husband and Wife 


Dear Outlook : Some young married people desire 
me to submit the following questions to you: 1. 
Should a husband leave his wife without an escort at 
an evening company and wait upon another lady to 
supper? 2, As a general rule, should not a married 


man consider himself pledged to be the escort of his 
wife? X. 

1. It is quite possible for a husband to be 
placed in such a position that for a little time 
he may be forced to see his wife unattended, 
while he is obliged to show attentions to 
ahother lady. He cannot be guilty of rude- 
ness to the lady in his charge for the moment 
in order that his wife may not be in the posi- 
tion of a wallflower. He naturally, if a gen- 
tleman, would take his wife under his own care 
at the earliest moment. You doubtless will 
remember the story of the groom who was 
known in Western parlance to be ‘‘ handy with 
the shooting-irons.” His bride was let severely 
alone. He took his place in the center of the 
room and demanded to know why she was 
not asked to dance, and he handled the “ shoot- 
ing-irons”’ so significantly that the bride’s invi- 
tations to dance were so many that she cried 
for mercy. It is a difficult point to discuss, 
but it is true that when a husband and wife 
become guests their personal relation is sub- 
ordinated to the social one. To attract atten- 
tion by too great devotion is as vulgar as to 
be oblivious to each other’s presence or pleas- 
ure. 2. It depends on what you mean by 
escort. If you mean that he should attend 
his wife to and from their home, see to it that 
she meets the people she wants to meet, that 
she is as comfortable and as happy as circum- 
stances and temperament permit, most assur- 
edly yes. Having tried to secure the condi- 
tions for pleasure, he should be given the 
opportunity for pleasure offered by his hostess. 
Marriage is not a one-sided contract. It places 
equal responsibilities on man and woman—re- 
sponsibilities that demand concessions, self- 
obliteration, mutual self-denial, in every posi- 
tion in which the two are placed. Social 
occasions do not alter this, but emphasize 
it. Social opportunity means the possibil- 
ity of bringing people together who rarely 
have the opportunity to meet. It is the privi- 
lege of each husband and wife to secure such 
pleasure as the occasion offers for each other, 
and this cannot be done unless there is mutual 
freedom and undisturbed confidence. 


Necessary for Two 

Dear Outlook: Will you kin@ly give a list of the 
articles necessary to completely turnish and equip a 
kitchen for a family ot two, besides the regular fur- 
nishings of the kitchen itself—the number of pots, 
pans, and cooking utensils generally needed for the 
stove, pantry, etc.? If too long an answer is neces- 
sary for the space at command, kindly give a lst of 
helpful books on the subject, as well as any books on 
the general subject. Also, what is the most reliable 
and comprehensive cook-buvok ? gE. i. Mi. 

The first advice is to buy as few pots and 
pans as possible. Buy all of the best, and not 
of a large size. The best cooking utensils are 
the cheapest. The number required will be 
discovered by experience. All labor-saving 
devices should be used. Time is money, and 
time saved is money saved. 

There are several good books that aid the 
beginner: ‘* Housekeeping Made Easy,” by 
Christine Terhune Herrick (Harper, $1) ; ** The 
Science of Nutrition,” by Edward Atkinson 
(Damrell & Upham, Boston, $1); “Common 
Sense in the Household ” (Scribners, $1.50) ; 
“ Practical Sanitary and Economic Cooking,” 
by Mary Hinman Abel (American Public 
Health Association, Buffalo, 40 cents) ; “ The 
Chemistry of Cooking,” by Mattieu W. Will- 
iams (Appletons, $1.50). ‘These are among the 
best books for a beginner in housekeeping. 
Buy in the beginning only what you must, and 
let experience decide the needs of the family, 
not only as to the kitchen, but all other parts 
of the house. 


Another Celebration 

Dear Outlook: Apropos of Mr. Clifton Johnson’s 
account of ‘‘ Guy Fawkes’s Day” on the Little Peo- 
ple’s page in The Outlook of November 2, | would 
like to tell of the Yorkshire customs in celebrating 
that day, differing slightly from those he relates, 
which probably obtain in the Midland and southerly 
counties. 

The young Yorkshireman looks forward as eagerly 
to the eventful Fifth of November as does Young 
America to the Fourth, and mainly for the same 
reason—namely, that it is the only chance of the 





year he has to legitimately make life a burden for 
his elders by means of the squibs and crackers dear 
to his heart. But our young Englishman must also 
have his bonfire, on which he sets great store, and 
which months beforehand engages his surplus ener- 
gies. When the first signs of autumn came, we 
organized our filibustering parties, and raided high 
and low for anything combustible, and stored our 
treasures in some secure hiding-place, in preparation 
tor the Fifth. Anything that would burn was ac- 
ceptable, but particularly treasured were the trunks 
of trees, and great skill it required to garner them 
in. Frequently our hoards was preyed upon by 
roving bands of vicious youngsters, and many a hotly 
contested battle had we to fight when they came 
en masse to seize our stores. We generally burned 
Guy Fawkes’s effigy, though greatest stress was laid 
on the fireworks and the edibles, which became great 
delicacies to us after their rough culinary prepara- 
tion over the hot embers. We had none of the queer 
processions Mr. Johnson speaks of, but an equally 
curious custom of assembling nightlyin groups and 
making the rounds of the neighbors, chanting at 
their doors the odd refrain : 

Pray remember, the Fifth of November, 

The Plot, the Plot, the Gunpowder Plot, 

As long as Old England stands on a rock. 

In eighty-eight there was a fight, 

And every man was slain ; 

They eat the meat and drank the wine, 

And all came merrily home again. 

Holle, boys, holler, boys! let the bells ring! 

Holler, boys, holler, boys, God save the Queen ! 

Up yond hill, down yond hole, 

Halfpenny, or a penny, ora hodful of coal! 
Sometimes they are denied, but oftener they re- 
ceive some contribution of money or coal or both. 
This is practiced for a week or two before the bon- 
fire, and is generally successful in providing plenty 
of material for a fitting celebration. ‘These cus- 
toms, though perhaps a little on the decline, are 
yet generally observed, along with others as curivus. 
and time-honored at other seasons of the year. 

he 


For Washing Blankets 


Shave and melt one pound and a half of good 
laundry soap on the fire, strain through a colander 
into a tub half full of lukewarm water ; add one-half 
pound powdered borax, one tablespounful of mo- 
lasses ; put in a double blanket and soak for twenty- 
four hours; next morning pat and wave them 
through the water, but never rub; press the water 
from them, and lift intoa tub of clean, warm water ; 
use two rinsing waters, with a little bluing for the 
last ; have a strong line in a breezy, shady place, as 
the sun is apt to fade the borders ; lift them satu- 
rated with water into a basket and carry to the line ; 
hang exactly through the middle lengthwise, so that 
the border will hang vertically, also the middle as 
it is on the line slightly full. The blankets will be 
clean and soft and not shrunken. * 


We expect that these directions will bring out 


many comments, and we shall be glad to print 
them if not too long. 
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A Good is one of the best books 

Almanac to have in the house 
for reference. 

The 

Sunlight Almanac 

, for 1896 

contains 480 pages, bound 
in crimson leatherette and 
stamped in gold (worth 50c.) 

Given Free to usersof SUDLIght Soap 


see to obtain 


Commencin Nov. 
hem. g ; 


1895, and until all are 
given out, purchasers 
of Sunlight Soap will 
receive one FREE 


from their grocer. 
Contents. AComplete Almanac,Tables, 
Directions for Home Man- 
agement, Language of 
Flowers, Gardening, Games 
and Amusements, Dress- 
making and Fashions, Re- 
cipes, Dreams and their 
significance (page 330). 


Sunlight 
Soap 


Lever Bros., Ltd., Hudson & Harrison Sts., N.Y. 
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5000 Books 
An Easy Guide to the Best Books 


A carefully compiled and classified guide to the best 5000 books in every depart- 
ment of reading suited to a home library. Each department has been pre- 


pared by an expert in his special line, thus insuring judgment of selection 
and accuracy. 


Over 170 portraits of authors, past and present, are given, lending an_ artistic 
value to the book. 


‘5000 Books” has been prepared by the publishers of THe Lapies’ Home 
JouRNAL to promote a wider reading of the best books. 


SENT TO ANY ONE FOR TEN CENTS (simply covering postage) 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
SOME OF THE 170 PORTRAITS OF AUTHORS IN THE BOOK: 





F. MARION CRAWFORD Sir EpwIn ARNOLD ° JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE H. Riper Haccarp 
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NEW BOOKS 
The Child’s Garden of Song 


Selected and arranged by W1LuIAM L. Tom- 
LINS, Musical Director of the Apollo Club 
of Chicago. With beautiful colored de- 
signs by Ella Ricketts. Quarto. $2.00. 


“The songs are all such as jingle with the innocent 
fancy of childhood, and one can picture the little ones 
crowding around their mother or elder sister as she sits 
at the piano and plays the accompaniment for their fresh 
young voices.” —Commercial Advertiser, New York. 


“* It would be difficult to say too muchin praise of this 
charming book and of the excellence of its music, words, 
and illustrations.”—Buffalo Courier. 





Recollections of Abraham 
Lincoln, 1847-1865 


By WarD Hitt Lamon. Edited by Dorothy 
Lamon. With Portraits and facsimile 
Letters. 12mo, $1.50. 


“* The writer was an intimate friend of the great Presi- 
dent—their acquaintance beginning when both were. IIli- 
nois lawyers, and Mr. Lamon was so near Lincoln later 


t he can write as a confidant rather than as a biog- 
rapher.—Boston Traveller. 


The intimate relations between Mr. Lincoln and Mr. 

mon can be seen from the following characteristic re- 

aa from the President-elect just before his inaugura- 
on: 

“Hill, on the rth I go to Washington, and I want 
you to go along with me. Our friends have siveady 
asked me to send you as Consul to Paris. You know 
would cheerfully give you anything for which our 
friends may ask or which you may desire, but it looks as 
if we might have war. In that case I want you with me. 
In fact, | must have you. So get yourself ready and 
come — It will be handy to have you around. If 
there is to be a fight I want you to help me do my share 
of it, as you have done in times past.’ 


A New Book by Marguerite Bouvet 


A Child of Tuscany 


By MARGUERITE Bovvert. Illustrated by 
Will Phillip Hooper. Small 4to, $1.50. 


“It is a very pleasing story of young life in Florence. 
It gives us graceful pictures of that lovely city, and 
arouses our interest in the tale at the same time. The 
author has a charming way of expressing herself, and she 
can see into a child’s heart with rare penetration.”’—Bos- 
ton Traveller. 


Other books by Miss Bouvet are: 


is dai baa cisco dros bremieabei Price, $1.25 
Prince Tip-Top................... as aibiaes *. "moe 
Marijorie’s Love Story................ * 1.00 
Sweet William ........................ “) -e 





New Volume by Mrs. Latimer 


Europe in Africa in the 
Nineteenth Century 


By ELIZABETH WoORMELEY LATIMER, author 
of “ France in the Nineteenth Century,” 
etc. Beautifully illustrated with full-page 
half-tone portraits. 8vo, $2.50. 

This new volume shows that Mrs. Latimer still wields 
the pen of a ready writer. Her my large circle of 


readers will receive the new volume gladly, for it comes 


fraught with fascinating historical gossip on matters 
some of which are so recent that they seem almost like 
current news. 


Other books by Mrs. Latimer: 
France in the Nineteenth Century... Price, $2.50 
Russia and Turkey : 


Geiaiae Satimeea's kecbei * 2.50 
England = ‘o50 


The Journal of Countess 
Francoise Krasinska 


IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
Translated by KasIMIR DzIEKONSKA. 
With portrait and other illustrations. 
16mo, gilt top, deckel edges, $1.25. 

“* The journal is a delightfully fresh and readable diary 


of an unusually bright and lovable young woman.”’—Bos- 
ton Journal. 


“Particularly sweet is the glimpse she gives of her 
home life, which was distinguished bya patriarchal sim- 


plicity quite out of date in these days.” —Chicago Even- 
ang Post. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the pub- 
lishers, 


A. C. McClurg & Company 


Wabash Ave. and Madison St. 
CHICAGO 
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that we have decided to still further increase the unparalleled use of 
Peloubet’s Graded Quarterlies, by reducing the price of them for 
the coming year. 


We believe that they are admitted by every one to be the best D4 


It is with pleasure that we announce to the Sunday-school world 4 


cae es 


The Senior Quarterl 


” ” 


pee 


Ss 


mr ” 


” ” 


and now that they can be secured at these very much 
1 
The oy or Children's i . r a i SS = 1 
The Little Ones’ Quarterly ] 


their already unsurpassed circulation must be enormously increased. y 
i ; ae ¥ ” 


NNO 
too 


edited, best prepared, and best printed Quarterlies in the world, 
Price this Price next Pricenext Year 
Year. Year. per Quarter, 
1 \ y: . oO ° . . 20 cents. 16cents. 4cents. 
ee renee es 
D4 They will be edited as heretofore by i \ 
Rev. F. N. PELOUBET, D.D. Rev. A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D. D. AN. 
Mrs. M. G. KENNEDY. Miss LUCY WHEELOCK. ' 
D4 and in every essential represent the best thought of the world care- 4 
fully edited by these representative leaders in Sunday-school work. ‘ 
: Send for Free Samples, | 
4 and decide for yourself after a rigid comparison as to which Quar- 4 
terlies impel the scholar to do the best work, 8 , 
For Sunday-school teachers we publish Teachers’ Quarterlies 4 
+ four grades, containing explanatory and illustrative.notes for 
their so/e use. Price, 40 cents a year. 


¥ Ul. H. Wilde & Co, ¥ 


3 Boston, Mass. sniccaciteanlld ~ 
Z Za XZ 


The Minute-Man on the 
Frontier 


By the Rev. WILLIAM G. PuDDEFOOT. One vol., 
illus., 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Mr. Puddefoot has lived the life of a frontier mission- 
ary. He has witnessed the exciting scenes that, take 
place in the occupation of the border. He has himself 
suffered hardships in battling with a stern climate and 
ohare agtare ; he pas slept under the open, fone. fe 

ases of frontier life in our marvelous West he has . - . FA 
studied. and he Gongees —— with an —_ cena With views of Sr ortraits of the 

umor, a tear-compelling pathos, a magnetic enthusi- : : 4 
asm. As a contribution to the history of our country, a, a poe ap os 
these sketches are destined to be more and more prized. Superbly illustrated with more than forty 

a full-page and more than sixty smaller direct re- 
productions from recent Photographs. 

PRICE, $3.50. Prepaid to any address. 

This handsome volume is one of the finest and 
most ably written books ever published on this 
subject. The illustrations have been Prepared 
with unusual care. They show some of the best 
half-tone work yet produced, and combine the 
most beautiful exterior views of the Engle 

-athedrals with the prominent features of their 
interior architecture and their monuments. 
Unique Feature is the fine collection of 
portraits of the great church dignitaries of the 
ast and present, with short sketches of their 
ives. including Farrar, Milman, Stanley, &c. 


e book is beautifully printed on heavy coated 
paper, and is one of the handsomest publications 
of the year. It will be of the highest interest to 

CH F 0 R 1 LT T LE all travelers, lovers of architecture, and readers 
of English history. 


Illustrat:d Sample Pages sent on application. 
JOHN C. WINSTON & CO., Pubs., Philadelphia 
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“A ift book it is unrivaled.” 
ee ee ~-Public Ledger, Phila. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


AND THE 


Cathedrals of England 


By DEANS FARRAR, MILMAN, STANLEY, 
AND OTHERS 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by the pub- 
lishers on receipt of price. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


New York, 46 East 14th Street 
Boston, 100 Purchase Street 
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is what PIANO PLAYERS, SINGERS and those interested in 
Musical Matters, will re- 

ceive in subscribing for the MUSICAL VISITOR, 
a Monthly Magazine devoted to the interests of 

@: MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. :‘= 


brings you_on_trial 3 mos. (13 

$2 Page cach issue containing practical suggestions from i 5 cents — eT aoae tat 
Prominent musical writers, discussions of teaching methods, laséified 4 
sxetches, poems, correspondence and busy, people. Clean, condensed, classified, compre 
‘ 4 a. he eo and entertaining. The ideal 

3 world-review. time-saver, not a time-killer. $1 a 

@: VOCAL AND PIANO MUSIC :& year. Addressthe PATHFINDER, Washington, a c. 





nayveveryvvyrryry 





by the best writers and composers. There will be Supplements 

to the November and December numbers, contain OR 

mus for Thanksgiving and Christmas pnaeaintey £ CHO! 
na: 


R e > wit 
sic as a regular feature of the Magazine has been dis- Oo { n th is Pe n Cc } 
continued and will be replaced by Vocal and Piano Music tig 

to meet general demands. * 








Subscription $1.50 per year; single \ and you'll find that its lead is the 
copies 15 cents. The new departure as to class of music began marking, toughest and longest wearing 
with September 2895 issue. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORE, CHICAGO. 
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my that pencil maker ever made. If dealer 
Y does not keep DIXON'S American Graphite 

PENCILS send 6c. fer pencils werth double q 

the money. Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N.d- 
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Scribner’s 
for Christmas 


“Sentimental 


Is full of short stories and pictures. It is a magazine that 
primarily entertains and incidentally instructs, but does both 
in a way that fits into the spirit of the holiday season. It 
fills both the mind and the eye with enjoyment. 

The most artistic thing in the Christmas number is 
“ Alma-Tadema—His Career and Work,” an elaborately 
illustrated article by Cosmo Monkhouse. 

“Wild Beasts as They Live” is an illustrated article by 
Capt. J. C. Melliss, Bombay Infantry, vividly describing lion 
and tiger hunting. 

** The Kinetoscope of Time,” by Brander Matthews, an 
original and imaginative piece of fiction, fancifully illustrated 


Tommy” 


By J. M. Barrie 


Those who have read (and who has not?) “ The Little 
Minister” and *‘ A Window in Thrums”’ can anticipate what 
Mr. Barrie’s ‘‘ Sentimental Tommy ” will be. It is to be the 
chief serial in SCRIBNER’S for 1896, beginning in the January 
number. 

Mr. Barrie is an author who makes characters that live— 
real people who exist in vivid lifelike scenes and haunt the 
memory in after years. In this latest work, on whica he has 
been engaged nearly four years, he has shown more genius 
and power than in any previous productions. ‘ Sentimental 
Tommy” promises to be the great literary success of the 
coming year. 


by Oliver Herford. 


Christmas Stories 


Frank R. Stockton has a Christmas love story, which 
bears a characteristic titl—‘‘ The Staying Power of Sir 
Rohan.” Its illustrations are quaint and exactly suitable. 

Athrilling Detective story by C. E. Carryl, entitled ‘“‘ The 
River Syndicate,’”’ perhaps equaling Sherlock Holmes’ best 


work. Illustrated. 


Joel Chandler Harris’ characteristic tale of a faithful 


slave—‘t The Colonel’s Nigger-Dog.”’ 


Other Christmas stories are ‘‘ A White Blot,” by Henry 
Van Dyke, a poetic and imaginative tale of a picture (illus- 
trated) ; ‘‘The Heroism of Landers,” by A. S. Pier (illus- 
trated) ; and ‘‘ Hopper’s Old Man,” by R. C. V. Meyers. 


On sale at Newsdealers, 25 cents 
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than ever. 
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Two Years for $4.50 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE costs $3.00 a year, but new sub- 

scribers can have all os numbers to 

scription for 1896 for $4. 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE is going to be better next year 

It_is going to have new features. 

are not satisfied with past successes. 


r 1895 and a year’s sub- 


Its publishers 
It purposes to more 


thoroughly deserve the confidence of the reading public. 


consideration. 


The History Serial—‘t Last Quarter-Century in the 
United States ’"—will be continued. 
ing a period of absorbing interest to the present generation— 
the first administration of President Cleveland. 

SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE ought to 
tion as a Christmas gift. 


ust now it is approach- 


t careful considera- 
The $4.50 offer ought to get double 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 





1). Appleton & Co.’s New Books 


The Intellectual Rise in 
Electricity 


A History. By Park BENJAMIN, Ph.D., 
LL.B., Member of the American Insti- 
tute of Mechanical Engineers, Associate 
Member of the Society of Naval Archi- 
tects and Marine Engineers, etc. With 
3 Portraits. 8vo. Cloth, $4.90. 


The object of this work is to show how the knowl- 
edge of electricity came into the world, and how it 
developed from the mere perception of an isolated 
effect—the attraction exerted by the magnet upon 
iron, or by amber upon dust—to the recognition of a 
great force pervading the whole physical universe. 
The record is a history—new in its field—not of didac- 
tic experimenting, not involving technical discus- 
sions, and not exclusively addressed to the scientist. 
It seeks to make the men who did the work live again, 
to show not only what they did, but how they did it 
—how they came to do it—spurred on by their own 
genius, and in the course of an evolution which 
seems directed by an overmastering Power. 


The One Who Looked On 


By F. F. Montr&sor, author of “Into the 
Highways and Hedges.” 16mo. Cloth, 
special binding, $1.25. 

Miss Montrésor’s point of view is always fresh; 
and the originality of her new book is no less in evi- 
dence than the delicacy and truthful sentiment which 
are felt throughout its pages. Its tenderness and 
the subtle poetic quality which characterize the story 
have a distinction and charm that differentiate the 
book from the mass of current fiction. ‘“‘The One 
Who Looked On” tauches a universal sentiment, 
and there can be no lack of appreciation. 


For sale by ail booksellers; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


72 FIFTH AVENUE, NEw YorK 





CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS ies prety cercis'and'en 


instructive Responsive Service, 16 pp. ay ice, & cts. a copy. 


CHRISTMAS- TIDE. site Crgtinas Service of Songs end 


Readings. Price, 5 le copy. 


THE PALAGE OF S SANTA CLAUS. oreo Kost 


charming little Cantata by new writers who evidently under- 
stand the art of teaching a moral while pleasing the children, 
rice, 80 cents a single copy. 

OTHER X-MAS CANTATAS. 
Dorey %s Dream, Santa Claus’ Mission, One Christ- 

on Eve, A Jolly Cavictmas, 8 Santa Claus & Co., A 
Christmas Vision, Catchin ing Kriss Eringie, Judge 
Santa Claus, Santa Claus’ Mistake, The New Santa 
Claus, The W aifs’ Christmas, , These have all won 
great favor in past years. Price of each Cantata 80 
cents per single copy. 


EXAMINE THESE ALSO. 
A CHRISTMAS REVERIE. f2." Fiscrsininens "i 


great interest. © cents a single copy. 


AC CHRISTMAS Bi BAZAAR, © er pleasant entertsfament. 


Price, 10 cents a single copy. 
BETHLEHEM. By Frederic Weatherly and Geo. F. Root. 
his is a suberb Christmas Cantata for 
adults only. Ithas now the enviable position of a standard 
work, and it has no superior in its own field. 50 cts. a copy, 


ANTHEMS Especially designed for Christmas use_will be 
in the Sunpioment to the Musical Visitor 
for December. Price of “Musical Visitor” 15 cents 


A CATALOGUE of Christmas Music of every description 
for use in the Church, Sunday Schools or 
Home Circle, will be sent to any address on application, 
CASH REFERENCES must accompany orders from 
or those who have not hadcredit 
dealings with us. 

Send 10 cents for sample (back number) cf “MUSICAL 
VISITOR,” showing the class of music now being printed in 
each issue, 

THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 








PRAISES BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG 'S 
“ASIATIC DYE’? WASH EMBROIDERY SILK. 


For sale everywhere. Manufactured by 
THF BRRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SILK CO,, 
139 Union Street, New Lundon, Conn, 





69,000 sundal-Schodl 


workers who use them regularly affirm that 
every Sunday-School Teacher must, in 
order to do their best work, weekly study 


The twenty-second annual vo'ume, just 
issued, is, we believe, the best of the 
series in every respect. If not found at 
Booksellers, write for /ree sample pages to 


W. A. WILDE & CO., Boston. 
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BRICK FIRE-PLACE PAPER. 
Printed in imitation of bricks to line up Christ 


mas Fire-place. Has beveled bricks for over Fire- 
Place opening. Just the thing for 8. 8. Entertai 


ments! On enough for one fire-place, 
70c., tel Peeith tuitd directions. 


q. &P. 3B. MYERS, Inventors, 86 John St., New York. 
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FOR BIBLE CLASSES. 


In order to fully satisfy an “increasing demand for Sunday School Lessons specially 
aaapted for Men’s and other Bible Classes, we have prepared for 1896 an attractive, suggestive, 
and practical Course on 


| . THE TEACHINGS OF CHRIST 


STUDIED IN THEIR CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER AND HISTORICAL CONNECTIONS, 

These lessons are designed to present an outline study of the principal teachings of Our Lord in such a way that 
the immediate occasion of each of them shall be made clear, and its divine power and wisdom be felt. They are pre- 
pared in the profound conviction that the greatest need of the world to-day is a better knowledge of Christ, and that 
the best way to obtain that knowledge is by the careful study of His life and words as recorded in the Gospels. 

In January, 1896, The International Lessons begin a six 
: months’ study of the Gospel of Luke. During that time the 
older classes in schools using that system will find it greatly to 
their advantage to take this new Course on the Teachings 
of Christ, instead of going through the usual routine of mis- 
cellaneous topics from a single Gospel. 


The Evangelist ... Christian Work, o- new vor, ano Lhe Watchman, or sosron, 


WILL PUBLISH WEEKLY EDITORIAL NOTES ON THESE LESSONS, BEGINNING JAN. 1, 1896 


For Free Specimen Lessons, and other information concerning improved methods of Bible Study, etc., address 


THE BIBLE STUDY PUBLISHING CO., 21 Bromfield St., Boston. 








The CH RIST MAS | a BEAUTIFULLY 


CENTURY "2 


HOLIDAY 
CONTAINING: 


NUMBER. 
A Selection of Twelve Reproductions of 
the Marvelous Paintings by Tissot of © 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST, 


The pictures which excited so much enthusiasm when ex- 
hibited in Paris—here for the first time reproduced. 


“ THE BRUSHWOOD BOY,” by RUDYARD KIPLING. 


One of the most powerful stories ever written by Mr. Kipling, 
a 16-page novelette —a story of the world of dreams. 


Beautiful Houses 


By Louis H. Grsson. With over 200 illustra- 
tions. One vol., 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 


Since the publication of his ‘‘ Convenient Houses ” 
Mr. Gibson has been abroad, where he made a_ careful 
study of the national architecture of many countries. He 
has returned convinced of the possibility of adapting 
many of the excellences of foreign houses to the require- 
ments of American life. The book is not only historical 
and descriptive, but suggestive and practical, and will 
be a delight to all connoisseurs, both of architecture and 
of book-making. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


Convenient Houses and 
How to Build Them 


With a large variety of plans and otc 
of interiors and exteriors of ideal homes, vary- 
ing in cost from $1,000 to $10,000. Bound in 
cloth. Square 8vo, $2.50. 


The Faience Violin 


By CHAMPFLEURY. Translated by HELEN B. 

Doe. Printed with wide margins, photograv- 

ure frontispieces, and attractive title-page. 

Daintily illustrated and bound. 16mo, cloth, 

gilt top, per vol., $100; full leather, per vol., 
1.50. 


Champfieury’s “‘ Violon de Faience’ is a modern 
French classic. It takes its place with the most highly 
praised masterpieces of the eighteenth century. The 
work in its en op form is one of the most perfect 
examples of book-making that has ever come from an 
American publishing house. 


L’ Avril 


(Uniform in style and price with “* The Faience 
Violin.”’) Translated from the French of Paul 
Margueritte by HELEN B. DOLE. "a 


Paul Margueritte is a well-known French artist. The 
scene is laid in the warm southern shore of France, 
where the colors even in winter are bright and cheerful. 
The descriptions of scenery are charming, and the style 
extremely quaint and artistic. The illustrations, from 
the author’s own sketches, are as dainty as the story's 
sweet and wholesome. 





The Second Part of 


_ By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 
A CHRISTMAS STORY, 


‘©CAPTAIN ELI’S BEST EAR,”’’ 
By FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


‘¢ HUMPERDINCK’S 
‘HANSEL UND GRETEL,’”’ 
By BERNHARD STAVENHAGEN. 

Opening Chapters of ««TOM GROGAN,” A New Novel 


By F. HOPKINSON SMITH, 


Author of “Col. Carter of Cartersville,’ etc. 





«©A Midsummer Night,” by Benjamin Kidd, author of «Social Evolution.” 


‘‘NAPOLEON THE WAR LORD.” 





Anarchy or Government? 


By Wm. M. SALTER. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


Mr. Salter does not by the word “‘ anarchy” mean dis- 
order, riot, and crime, but he uses it in its simple literal 
sense ‘‘as a name for a state of society without govern- 
ment ” He shows that if all men were perfect, practi- 
cal anarchy or lack of govermental interference would be 
an ideal state of things, But he no less conclusively 
proves that government is necessary. It is calculated to 
stir men to the most sympathetic thought in regard to the 
great problems that engage our day. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by the pub- 
lishers upon receipt of price. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


New York, 46 East 14th Street 
Boston, 100 Purchase Street 


Trafalgar, Austerlitz, The New Map of Europe, etc. Richly illustrated. 
Etc., Etc., Etc. 


Sold everywhere, 35 cents. Subscription price, $4.00 a year. 
This is the time to subscribe. Novem>e: begins the volume 


and contains the first chapters 
of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s novel, “Sir George Tressady.”” A copy of the Novem- 
ber number will be sent free of charge to all new subscribers who begin yearly 
subscriptions with December. Subscribe through dealers, or the publishers, 


THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
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Good Deeds 


Canon Barnett, of Toynbee Hall, London, 
has offered to raise $100,000 towards the cost 
of a town hall and art gallery for Whitechapel, 
his only condition being that the District 
Board shall hold semi-annual picture exhibi- 
tions there. 


The proposition made by Senator Elkins 
and ex-Senator Davis, of West Virginia, to 
the Presbytery of Lexington has been renewed 
by them and has now been accepted. The 
proposition contemplates the founding of a 
Presbyterian college at Elkins, W. Va., to 
which Messrs. Elkins and Davis will give the 
land for the site and $30,000 in cash, provided 
the Presbytery will raise a like sum. 


The management of the Boys’ Club at No. 
125 St. Mark’s Place, New York City, should 
be mentioned in a list of good deeds. This 
management has resulted in 277 boys being 
present each night last season, and over fifty- 
seven thousand attendances during the season. 
Mr. Jacob A. Riis, the author of “ How the 
Other Half Lives,” says : 

It is by the Boys’ Club that the strect is hardest 

hit. In the fight for the lad it is that which knocks 
out the “gang,” and with its own weapon—the 
weapon of organization. . . . The first was started, 
fourteen years ago, in Tompkins Square, that was 
then pretty much all mud and given over to anarchy 
and disorder. . . . Kindness conquered the street, 
and that winter was founded the first boys’ club here, 
or, for aught I know, anywhere. It is still the Boys 
Club of St. Mark’s Place, and has grown more pop- 
ular with the boys as the years have passed. 
The club offers singing classes, drill classes, 
reading classes, writing classes, games, gym- 
nastics, monthly entertainments (furnished 
partly by hired talent and partly by the older 
boys), and summer excursions. At some of 
the entertainments last season 1,100 boys were 
present. 


The opening of Mill Four of the Fall River 
Iron Works Company at Fall River, Mass., 
was an important event. Not only is this the 
largest cotton-mill in the world, but its owner, 
Mr. Matthew C. D. Borden, on that occasion 
gave $100,000 to the charities of Fall River. 
This Iron Works Company is owned by the 
American Printing Company (in other words, 
Mr. Borden), and the mills of both companies 
are adjoining. The Iron Works Company 
does not manufacture iron, however. The 
Company was chartered in 1824, and then 
received the right to make almost anything. 
For a time the products of iron ore were manu- 
factured, and also cotton cloth, but when Mr. 
Borden gained control of the property he 
changed all of the mills into cotton-mills, and 
the cotton cloth was printed into calicoes. The 
building is nearly four hundred feet long, one 
hundred and sixty-five feet wide, and four stories 
high. It has a capacity of eighty thousand 
spindles. Its triple-expansion tandem Corliss 
engine is said to be the largest horizontal en- 
gine in the world. 


The recent dedication of St. Andrew’s Epis- 
copal Church at Yonkers was also a tribute to 
the generosity of Mrs. W. F. Cochran, who 
built the church at a cost of $40,000. It isa 
memorial church, and the plate placed under 
the large window on the east wall is inscribed 
as follows : 


ST. ANDREW’S MEMORIAL CHURCH, 
Erected A.D. 1895, 
To the Glory of God, and in Memory of 
SUSANNAH BAILEY BALDWIN 
and her daughters, 
Susan Baldwin Waring—Jane Baldwin Smith. 
All of whom, having served God with constancy on 


earth, have departed to be with Christ, leaving us an 
example to follow. 


For all the saints. who from their labors rest 

Who Thee by faith before the world confess’d, 

Thy name, O Jesus, be forever bless’d. 

Heluia. 

The phenomenal growth of this parish should 
be mentioned. It is largely due to the rec- 
tor, the Rev. James E. Freeman, who entered 
the ministry recently from commercial life. 
For years he was identified with the New York 
Central Railroad, and while there began his 
preparatory studies as a candidate for Holy 
Orders. Perhaps one factor in Mr. Freeman’s 
success is that he has come direct from active 


business occupation into the work of the min- 
istry. 
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Harper’s 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY 


Stamp Department 
Interscholastic Sport 


HARPER'S ROUND TABLE has NEW puz- 
zles—for there are styles in puzzles as there are in 
bonnets. There are twenty-seven questions in the 
following. $50 in money will be divided among 


solutions. Correctness, spelling, and neatness 


answers with names of prize-winners will be given 
in HARPER’S ROUND TABLE for January 28, 
1896. “Everything comes to those who try.” 
Address the publishers, and put ** Round Table” 
in lower left-hand corner of your envelope. 


A VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY. 


There were three wise men of Gotham 
Who went to sea in a bowl. 
What did they find the earth around 
Before they reached their goal? 
They found a good many things. To enumerate 
a few: 
(24 nail in North American land; 
(2) A meat in the isles of the sea; 
(3) A gale of wind in a city of Maine, 
As you may plainly see; 
(4) A yellow man in Asian heights; 
(5) Delicious fruit in a bey: 
(6) A friend to man in a Russian lake; 
(7) A measure of oil in Cathay. 


At a hotel in France they were given a queer dish 
of food, Here is the recipe for it: 
(8) Take poetry, music, and painting, 

Already well combined, ‘ 

And to make the dish we are wanting, 

Add the first person you find. 

Then stifle my first by my second, 

And let all stand until cold, 

When you have a delightful pickle 

That our grandmothers made of old. 


commend HARP 
YOUNG 





pectus, free, 


Trial, 13 Weeks, socents ; Full Year, $2 


Camera Club 


the ten, all under 18 years, who send the best | 


count. Give answers by numbers. Put yourown | 
name and address at the top of every sheet. Mail | 
solutions not later than December 31, 1895. Correct | 





Is not a Subscription 


this Largest and 


Gable 


kind just the thing to 
give as that Holiday 


Present ? 


Has hundreds of STORIES, and the following Exclusive Advantages : 


Bicycling Road Maps i 
Hints on Athletic Training 


** The Pudding Stick,’’ Helps for Girls. 


The Round Table Order has worth-while competitions—$1 to $25 prizes, all 
cash, for Pen Drawings, Stories, Poems, Musical Compositions, Nonsense 
Verses, Puggle Solving. Send for conditions before forwarding your work. 


A FIFTY-DOLLAR PRIZE PUZZLE 


| Proceeding, they found 


(9) A town of Maine in a Floridian bay, 
(10) A bit of wood in a sea; 
(a1) A little friend in an Alpine pass, 
As travellers all agree ; 
(12) Convenient coin in a Russian mart; 
(13) Bright light in an African isle; 
(14) A part of a ship in a British town, 
(as) A stag in a town of the Nile. 
In Egypt a landlord presented them with a bill 
that read : é 
(16) When first you know that I am near, 
‘ou turn from me and flee; 
Yet, if I harm you, what seems queer 
Is that you send for me; 
And when my bad effects are gone, 
You make me pay for what I've done. 
Their time getting short, the wise men left their 
bowl for a balloon, and found 
(17) A writer's tool in a Danish port, 
(18) French coin in a State of the West; 
(19) A rodent fierce in a Grecian plain, 
A dreaded household pest. 
(20) A favorite toy in a burning mount, 
(21) With a cutting tool they see; 
(22) A statesman famed in a town of Maine; 
(23) A snake in an inland sea. 
Being up in the air, they had to exist on light din- 
ners. ere is the recipe for one of their meals; 
(24) Take a conjunction and lay it near 
Something that’s fully equal. 
The smallest article you can find 
Follows this as a common sequel, 
Add a substance of nature aerial, 
And so make a food fit for palate imperial. 
Going back to their bow! again, they saw 
(25) An American stream in a city famed, 
(26) French coin in Italian town; 
(27) A head of hair in an English isle, 
A place of great renown. 
All these they saw as they sailed afar, 
Where’er their course they bent; 
But never found ‘neath the farthest star 
The secret of content. 


A SPECIAL OFFER 
Persons willing to oe Prospectuses in the hands of families sure to be interested in them, and to 
ER'’S ROUND TABLE, will receive for so doing bound volume HARPER'S 
NG PEOPLE for 1893 (number limited); packet of 50 visiting-cards bearing their name, with 
copper plate; or rubber stamp, bearing their name and address. Offer restricted. Apply early. 


HANDY BOOK, with memorandum pages and _ 1000 useful facts, and Pros- 
If you fail to find a copy of HARPER’S ROUND TABLE 
on the news-stand, the publishers will mail one to you upon request. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, N.Y. 
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f of their name, labels, and wrappers. 
Baker & Co. are the oldest and largest manu- 
facturers of pure and high-grade Cocoas and 
Chocolates on this continent. No chemicals are 
used in their manufactures. 

Consumers should ask for, and be sure that 
they get, the genuine Walter Baker & Co.’s goods. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited, 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


The great success of the chocolate preparations of 
the house of Walter Baker & Co. (established 
‘») . .. in 1780) has led to the placing on the market 
go BSS many misleading and unscrupulous imitations: 
Walter 
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Christmas Number. AND SOME OTHERS 
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; #FOR- YOUNG - FOLKS# F. Hopkinson Smith 
MARY: TNAPES- “DODGE ’ - sad Annual 
: i rice, $1.25. 
Large-Paper Edition, \imited to Issued 
250 copies. A very beautiful 














book. Price, $3.00. 


ee With Over roo Illustrations 
MR. SMITH’S OTHER BOOKS and numerous interesting articles by well-known 
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Colonel Carter of Cartersville. ee Sane eS See Rae eeeer te 
With Illustrations. 16mo, $1.25. The Christmas Book Buyer for 1895 
contains Special Articles and Reviews of the new 
A Day at Laguerre’s, and Other Holiday Books by 
Days. Printed in a _ new style. Kenyon Cox, General Lew Wallace, 
16mo, $1.25. Joel Chandler Harris, Mrs. E. H. Blasbfield, 
y a E. S. Martin, Ripley Hitchcock, 
nel Garter *aitogether, de icious reading, and Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster, 7 mee Mabie, 
yy t sia ‘oO oy- . . . 
A CHRIS TMAS BOOK ane Se eee J eae 
FOR 25 CENTS. A White Umbrella in Mexico. The ILLUSTRATIONS are by 
CONTAINING Illustrated by the Author. 16mo, gilt Daniel Vierge, Alfred Parsons, 
ae top, $1.50 A. B. Frost, E. H. Garrett, 
The Pies of ee R. B. Birch, R. Caton Woodville, 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S Well-Worn Roads of Spain, Hol- J. Leck wood Kipling, Frederic Remington, 
«¢ Letters to Young Friends.”’ land, and Italy; Traveled by a Howard Pyle, George Wharton Edwards, 
A Chri . Painter in search of the Picturesque. E. A. Abbey, Edwin Lord Weeks, 
ne eae a With twelve chapters of incidents of C. D. Gibson, Margaret Armstrong, 
+«‘TheDream-March of the Children, travel and description by the Artist, B. West Clinedinst, Ethel Reed, 
By JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. and Illustrations. Folio, gilt top, and other eminent artists. 
A Complete Story by $15.00. FROM THE N. Y. TRIBUNE 
“Th t A England 
MRS. BURTON HARRISON. Scld by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid by comprehensive. tastel al and Suggestive aid to the 
Beginning a Serial, HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO uying of books than is this handsome periodica 
‘* Betty Leicester’s , : ’ 
netted Chrtetnene,” by II East 17th Street, New York CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
SARAH ORNE JEWETT 153-157 Fifth Ave., New York 
A Christmas Frontispiece, 
“Ho, for the Christmas Tree!” A New Help for —— 
CHRISTMAS STORIES, Superintendents 1B RE 
‘*How a Street-Car Cameina Stocking,” s . 
‘‘A Christmas White Elephant,’’ etc. 
CHRISTMAS POEMS. € H AMDIS 
CHRISTMAS PICTURES. 
WHY NOT MAKE — YOUNG pes — 
TH FT SUBSCRIPTION — 


HE Gl OF 
**CHRISTMAS 12 “TIMES A YEAR”? 
25 cents a number, $3.00 a year. 
All dealers sell numbers and take sub- 
scriptions, or remittance may be made to 
THE CENTURY CO., 
Union Square, New York. 


Used and endorsed by 


LILLIAN RUSSELL. 














The Lawton Simplex peat SrSabbath-School Blackboard Mas. FRANK LESLIE, 
— Printer a Manual 


The Superintendent’s Assistant 






sn, ‘ Price, 75 cents a quarter ; $3a year. Size,4by 3 feet, 
3 peg time a separate sheet for each ddnany. Send for asample Mv RS. \ cl , NESS M ILLER. 
: sheet 
and labor ; JOHN H. SCRIBNER 
money too— Business Su : eepenteet " 
Presbyterian Board 1334 Chestnut Stree == 
100 letters, of Publication and Philadelphia, Pa. 
postal cards, Sabbath-School Work. 


copies of music, drawings, or typewritten 
copy, in almost no time, and exact copies 
at that, by using the Lawton Simplex. 
Requires no washing or cleaning, and 
saves its cost over and again in sending 
out notices. Costs but little ($3 to $10). 


Caution.— Other things ~ being made and called 
Simplex Printers. Vhe only way to be sure of get- 
ting the genuine is to see that yours is the Lawton 
Simplex Printer, Send fer circulars. Agents wanted. 





SAVE % YOUR FUEL 


sa By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
o~ With its 120 Cross Tubes, 
“aa ONE stove or furnace does the work of MUU 
“@) TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
@ prominent men. 
TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 
the first order from each neighborhood 
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LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesey St., New York “4 filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures Tes. 
ra dle Cakes, 
Write to The Cudahy Pharmaceutical Co., So. Omaha, a anagency. Write at once. Constipation aod Liver trg 
in stamps for — a ‘Ranch Book,’ and enclose4-cents | aa” " ROCHESTER RADIATOR Company, or wréte. Please send for pamy fet about 
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By Anne L. Muzzey 
A wraith-like figure all in solemn gray, 
With wreaths of phantom seed-pods in her 
hair, 
She roams with rustling footsteps here and 
there, 
Tossing the dead leaves in her careless play, 
And leaving woods bereaved and branches 
bare. 


“Swift she puts out the fires upon the hills, 
And rakes the ashes o’er their dying glow; 
And while the southward-reaching sun drops 

low 

She shakes her drapery of clouds, and fills 
The fields of air with violets of snow. 


Dear, she but leads us through her dreary 
straits 
To find the halcyon Indian summer days, 
Where, sitting in a dreamy, tender haze, 
‘We catch the glimmer of the jasper gates, 
And hear the echo of celestial praise. 
—New York Sun. 


Light-Weight Gold Coin 

On Saturday of last week the Administra- 
tion decided upon the following plan to 
strengthen the gold reserve, and this circular 
was sent to Sub-Treasury officers : 

Department instructions of July 9 and August 23, 
1886, ran yng you to reject and place a distinguish- 
ing mark on all gold coins presented to your office 
for deposit, which are found to be below the least 
current weight, are hereby so modified as to instruct 
you, when requested, to accept all such coins at 
valuation in ay ote to their actual weight, such 
valuation to be determined by deducting from the 
normal value 4 cents for each grain troy found 
below the standard weight of each piece. All light- 
‘weight pieces thus received by you are to be held in 
the cash of your office separate from full-weight 
-coins, and each bag of such cvins to be plainl 
marked with the amount of the face and actual val- 
ues of contents. If the depositor should prefer to 
have the pieces that are found to be below the least 
current weight returned to him, you will, before re- 
turning them, stamp each piece with the distinguish- 
ing mark referred to in department letter. 
Deposits of gold coin are required to be in 
sums of $500 or multiples thereof, and the ex- 
press charges on coin and also on the currency 
returned therefor will be borne by the Treas- 
ury Department—a circumstance which the 
banks have long endeavored to bring about. 
In cases of redemption, or when gold has been 
deposited, the expense to bankers has been 
not inconsiderable, and there is a general feel- 
ing of relief that the Treasury will now pay 
such charges. It may be added, however, that 
the express companies do not charge the 
Treasury so high a rate as they have done to 
individual shippers. In all territory east of 
the Pacific slope the rate to the Government 
is twenty cents per $1,000 for paper and fifty 
cents per $1,000 for gold. It is explained by 
Treasury Officials that the confining of ship- 
ments to $500 or multiples thereof is to keep 
within the terms of the contracts with express 
‘companies, and does not apply to local deposi- 
tors of gold ina Sub-Treasury city, where any 
sum may be deposited and currency received 
for it. 
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VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDINGS 


Guarantee skirt edges 
from wearing out. Don’t 
take any binding unless you see ‘*S.H.& [1 
on the label no matter what anybody tells 
you. , 

If your dealer will not supply you, we 
will. 


Send for samples, showing labels and materials, 
to the S.H. & M.Co., P.O. Box 699, New York City. 





BROADWAY 'e BROADWAY 
Oth 5 lOthSts. . Oth. 1OhSis. 
FOURTH AVE. Successors roAT.Stewarr & Co, FOURTHAVE.. 





QF COURSE YOU BUY BOOKS 


But how do you buy? Haphazard nine times in ten— 
particularly at the holiday season. The usual Book-store ts either 


a jumble of accidents or a dreary waste of methodical gloominess. 
Have you noticed how we are handling Books ? 


A PERFECT BOOK-STORE ? 


Yes, as near to it as you need ever hope to 
see. Generously stocked with the best and 
newest books—the old familiars and all. These 
sets of standard books are all bound in fine 
half calf with gilt tops, and should not be con- 
fused with the cheap imitations offered in 
some stores. The leather of these sets is in 
English calf, and the workmanship is first- 
class. Many new and attractive tints in the 
bindings. 














Works, 15 vols., 816.50. 
B13. 


10 vols., $10.50. 

orks, if illustrated, many of the plates 
vols., #15. 

Painters, 5 vols., #6.50. 

of Venice, 3 vols., #4 

9 vols.,2 25. : 

without the Life of Washington, 6 


Washington, 3 vols., ®4.25. 
ovels, 8 vols., lo 
Works, 7 vols., 87. 
svols., $5. 

3 vols., $3.50. 


4yols.. m4. 
vols , $3. 


exico, ° 
fla, 3 vols., 83. 


Prescott’s Conquest of Peru, 2 vols., #2. 

Carlyle’s French Revolution, 2 vols., 82.50. 

Emerson’s Essays, 2 vols., 2. 

All the current magazines are on sale, and we take 
subscriptions for any magazine or newspaper. 


HOLIDAY GLOVES 

An unmatched stock ofthem. Eight months 
of getting ready. The markets of Europe 
ransacked. And to-day we can say that such 
a line of Gloves as we show has never been 
exhibited in any retail house in America. 
Among the notable special brands are : 


The Dollar Glove. The Russia. 
The Gismonda. Th 


e Ascot. 
The Wear Well. he Souveraine. 


All our Gloves at $1 and more are guaran- 
teed—that is, a new Glove will be given in 
every case where the Glove is not satisfactory 
because of defect in leather or fit. 

For Evening Wear the Souveraine Suede 
Kid in 12, 16, and 20 button lengths. Never 
pieced, and unsurpassed for perfect workman- 
ship, evenness of leather, and fit. For a 
Christmas gift nothing more fit than 1 pair or 
6 or 12 pairs of fine kid Gloves. 





Had 
Constable KAoCo. 
Rich Furs 


Fur-lined Cloaks, Alaska Seal 
Coats, Persian Lamb Capes. 


RUSSIAN SABLES, 
ERMINE 


Fur Muffs, Collarettes, Fur 
Trimmings. 
Fur Gloves and Gauntlets. 
RUGS, ROBES 


Proadoay K 19th ot. 


NEW YORK 





BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 











Hugh Van Style Charlie 
wears shirts Careless 
made does 
of 


Pride 
of the 
West. 
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‘* Charlie, why. don’t 


you wear shirts made of 


Pride «. West 


muslin?” 
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Under- 
Dress 


In healthfulness is comfort— 
in comfort is happi in 
Jaros Hygienic Underwear 


is continual healthfulness— 
Book for nothing. 


Jaros Hygienic Underwear Co., 
831 Broadway, New Yi 
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The Business World 


The Turkish he Turkish crisis increasingly 
Crisis complicates the financial situa- 
tion abroad and depresses the 
market. Though the Bank of England's min- 
imum rate of discount remains at 2 per cent., 
the Imperial Bank of Berlin has advanced its 
rate to4 percent. The fal] in international 
securities has been a serious one. 


The A feature of last week’s 
; ; financial situation abroad 
eer was the transfer at the 
Bank of England, by the Chinese accredited 
agent, of $25,000,000 to Japan’s representative, 
it being reported to be the indemnity paid to 
Japan for the retrocession of the Liaotong 
Peninsula. 


As the record of iron out- 
ag ns put on the first of October 
showed the largest amount 
ever known, so the record on 
the first of the present month, in its increase 
over October, may well claim a like distinc- 
tion. On November 1 the output of pig iron 
was over 217,000 tons a week. The lower 


on Record 


‘prices for iron manifest last week were due to 


the general feeling that we now have, or will 
soon have, iron enough to supply the large 
demand. 


With gold exports.at a 
Money and Business large sum last week, 

it was expected that 
stocks and bonds would suffer severely, yet 
the decline in quotations for railway stocks 
averaged only sixty-eight cents. The fall in 
“Industrials ” was, of course, considerably 
more, Attorney-General Hancock’s decision 
inducing a further fall of five points in To- 
bacco and of four points in Leather. More 
than a quarter of all last week’s sales were in 
Tobacco and Sugar. As to the general list of 
commodities, there were declines in almost 
every item except cotton, which advanced. 
The only commodities remaining unchanged 
are lumber, coal,.and turpentine. 


Since the “slump ” began in 
September, it is estimated 
that the depreciation in the 
value of Transvaal gold- 
mining securities has nearly reached the enor- 
mous sum of $400,000,000, or, including al- 
lied companies, about one-third. If the infla- 
tion in September had been three times the 
market valuation of a year ago, two times 
that valuation still remains. Outside of the 
Transvaal the proportion has been even worse ; 
for instance, the shares of the Chartered 
British South Africa Company have fallen 
$50,000,000, and even the DeBeers shares 
have fallen over $25,000,000. Last week the 
“ Kaffir ” liquidation continued its course both 
at London and at Paris. So far as the liqui- 
dation exposes “ bogus” companies, it is an 
unmixed good. As to the support which 
came last week to prevent a further collapse, 
the London “Economist” says: “The hope 
underlying this action is that the inherent un- 
soundness of the position may be disguised, 
and that a period of apparent recovery and 
stability may enable those who have come to 
the rescue to unload the shares they have 
taken in or have advanced money upon.” It 
adds: “ The policy of helping ‘lame ducks’ in 
preference to twisting their necks is a dubious 
one, and may or may not prove effective.” 
This and other London journals, however, 
have not been waiting for liquidation to warn 
their readers to guard against swindles. For 
instance, the London “ Statist ” has just been 
exposing certain enterprising promoters, who 
had appropriated a portion of the title of a 
respectable mining proposition, and had ac- 
quired thirty claims on the wrong side of the 
dip of gold-bearing strata. These claims, when 
sold at auction not long since, brought exactly 
two cents a claim. It was proposed, at the 
height of the gold fever, to float the claims in 
London at the rate of $25,000 a claim! 


Depreciation in 
South African 
Mining Securities 


Gold shipments last 
H the Kaffir Coll 
ga sg beige week reached the 


large sum of $7,350,- 
000, making $10,730,000 for the month and 
reducing the gold reserve in the Treasury to 


Affects America 





2,300,000. The principal cause of the with- 
drawal is the prodigious collapse of the South 
African mining boom and the failure of large 
London and Paris houses engaged in such 
speculation. Coincidently, the crisis in Turkey, 
which has caused such weakness on the ex- 
changes in all European financial centers, 
leaves New York the only great market where 
securities can now be sold without much loss. 
The fear of war has caused a marked decline in 
the Government securities, not only of mori- 
bund Turkey, but also of the six Great Powers, 
supposedly very much alive and yet sure to be 
profoundly affected in case of an armed con- 
flict. Hence, to make good the great losses 
sustained in “ Kaffirs,” the week has seen a 
remarkable realization on our stocks and 
bonds held in Europe, and to meet such sales 
gold has to be shipped. Two other reasons, 
though minor ones, have added their weight 
towards exporting gold—namely, the large 
imports of foreign goods (we are now import- 
ing one-fifth more in value than a year ago), 
and the small exports of cotton. The pros- 
pect of any cessation of gold exports is 
poor, and as further withdrawals might seri- 
ously incommode the Treasury, on’ Thursday 
last Mr. Carlisle authorized the selling of 
United States gold bars to exporters at a 
premium of one-tenth of 1 per cent. This 
was refused by the bankers, whereupon Mr. 
Carlisle authorized the Assistant Treasurer 
and the Superintendent of the Assay Office 
to sell the bars at one-sixteenth of 1 per cent. 
This was accepted, and gold bars were sold for 
export for the first time in four years and a 
half. The reason why shippers prefer bars 
to coin is that they know exactly what the 
former will bring in London, whereas the latter 
must be assayed and weighed there first. The 
inevitable abrasion always reduces the full 
standard. _The Bank of England pays a fixed 
price for bars—namely, £3:17:9 an ounce, 
British standard (916% fine). The New York 
“Evening Post” gives the following illustra- 
tion of the transaction: 

At the premium at which the exporter will get 
bars to-day, namely, 1-16 of 1 per cent., he will have 
to pay $1,000,625 for $1,000,000 in bars. That $1,000,- 
ooo in bars is equal to $1,000,000 of fuli-weight 
standard United States coin. He will receive in 
London for the bars, after making allowance for the 
difference in fineness between United States gold 
and British gold, the equivalent of about $997,765, 
or about $1,000 more than he would for $1,000,000 ot 
United States coin. The exporter recoups himself 
forthe premium paid for the bars by the price he 
gets for his exchange. With coin the loss is an 
unknown quantity until it is sold in London; by 
getting bars for export the banker in selling ex- 


change gppinst it can calculate exactly what his 
profit will be. 


The heavy withdraw- 
ee Records de att pa A Saale seach 
and the reduction of 
the gold reserve in the 
United States Treasury to $82,300,000 call 
attention to the previous low records of that 
reserve. On the last day of January, 1894, 
just before the first bond issue of $50,000,000, 
it fell to $65,650,000. On August Io of the 
same year it was slightly below $53,000,000, 
but rose to $59,000,000 before the issuance 
of the second series of bonds. On February 
9, 1895, just before the third bond issue, it had 
declined to $41,393,000. 


Treasury Gold Regerve 


FINANCIAL 
AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Office,Company’s 









308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 





Against Western 
Mortgages, 


have your friends 
warned you? 

If so, what do they: 
advise ? 

Our pamphlet may: 
help you do your think-. 
ing. It explains our: 
securities and is sent 
free. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. 22.2. 


Please mention The Outlook 


R.L. Day & Co. 


HIGHEST GRADE 


Investment Bonds 
Boston Securities a Specialty. 
7 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK 
40 WATER ST., BOSTON 
Members New York and Boston Stock Exchanges 


WE All you have guessed about life - 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
PAY wish to know the truth, send for 
POST- “How and Why,” issued by the 
PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 921-3-5 

AGE Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 











YOU DO YOU WANT TO SELL A 
Western Mortsa 
S ELL or Western Land—avoid foreclosure costs—stop sendin 
good money after bad—get a good 5 @ investment instead’ 
Tar | State exactl ocation, condition oft itle, and your lowest; 
WE Tice. Over $2,000,000 in Western securities successfully 
handled by the present management of this corporation 
BUY THE BOSTON REALTY, INDEMNITY AND TRUST CO. . 
Send for our Bond List. 33 Equitable Building, Boston - 





A FIXED INCOME FOR LIFE 
is secured by a Perfected Annuity Bond. They 
banish care, and. thus prolong life. They double the 
income of elderly people. Adapted toallages. SECUR- 
ITY ABSOL ° 





Address (stating age) 
B. G. CARPENTER, 256 Broadway, New York. 











GOVERNMENT, 
RAILROAD, and 
MUNICIPAL 


and other 


SELECTED paying a fair rate 
SECURITIES ° interest. 














WE DEAL IN 


Bonds 


BANK 
STOCKS 


Harvey Fisk & Sons 


24 Nassau St., New York 
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A SAFE 


8%Investment 


To investors of any sum from 
$100.00 upwards, we offer an 
8% investment secured by first 
Mortgages on gilt-edged 
real estate. 

YOUNG & CO. 
Temple Court, 5 Beekman St., New York 


SAFE INVESTMENTS 


GOOD AS GOVERNMENT BONDS— 
DOUBLE THE RATE 
6% 


Made in strictly first-class Real Estate Mort- 
gages, State, County, City, and Schoo: Warrants 
7% 


and Bonds, with a view to absolute security and 





prompt interest payments. Best references. 
orrespondence solicited. 


JOHN P. DORE & CO., Investment Brokers 
Seattle, Washington 


NGERS 


avoided by using the 


COLUMBIAN 
INKSTAND 


Inks the Pen 
Just Right. 


Preserves 
the Ink 
Clear and 
Limpid. 








Cannot Get 
Out of Order. 


Price, $1.00 each. Sent prepaid, subject to 
return and money refunded if not satisfactory. 
An elegant descriptive Pamphlet sent on application. 


BOYD & ABBOT CO0., 256 Broadway, N. Y. 








OLIDAY SEASON 


OF ’NINETY-FIVE 


‘We have secured a variety of attractions which 
will commend themselves to all buyers. They include 
Beautiful Lamps of every kind, with Novelties in 
Shades—which latter are made exclusively for us 
and cannot be duplicated elsewhere—Rare Onyx and 
Ormolu Tables, a full line of Silver Candelabra and 
Single Candlesticks, Dainty Candles and Candle 
Shades, and an unlimited assortment of Artistic 
Lighting Fixtures. 

Also Fine Fireplace Furnishings. Fenders, And- 
irons, Firesets, and Parisian Fire Screens. 


FINE GOODS FAIR PRICES 


R. HOLLINGS & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers 
523 -525 Washington St., Boston 


ARE YOU DEAF ? 


DON’T YOU WANT TO HEAR? 
The AURAPHONE will help you if you do. Its 


recent scientific invention which will assist the hearing 
of any one not born deaf. When in the ear it is invis- 
ible and does not cause the slightest discomfort. It is 
to the ear what glasses are to the eye—an ear spectacle. 
Enclose stam for particulars. Can be tested FRt.K 
OF CHARG*¥ at anyof the NEW YORK AURA- 
PHONE CO.’S Offices: 716 Metropolitan Bdg., 
Madison Sq., N.Y.; 433 Philltps Bdg.. 120 Tre- 
mont St., Boston; or 843 Equitable Building, 
Atlanta, Ga. 








A Family Paper 913 
WITH 


FREE sees Sweet Home” Soar 
A “CHAUTAUQUA” DESK, 


Number in use exceeds any other one article of furni- 
ture. Has gladdened half a million hearts. Solid Oak 
throughout, hand-rubbed finish. Very handsome carv- 
ings. It stands 5ft. high, is 24 ft. wide, writing bed 24 in. 
deep. Drop leaf closes and locks. A brass rod for curtain. 


8 4 “Cy pyTAV A over RE are 


It can beadjusted to any position, andchanged 
at will by the occupant while reclining. A syno- 
nym of luxurious ease and comfort. It is built 
of oak, polished antique finish, with beautifully- 
grained three ply veneer back. The 
seat, head and foot rests are uphol- 
stered with silk plush in crimson, 
old red, tobacco brown, old gold, 
blue or olive, as desired. It is very 
strong and perfectly simple in con- 

struction. It is fully guaranteed. 


Our soaps are sold entirely on 
, their merits with a guarantee of 
purity. Thousands of families use 
them, and have for many years, inevery locality, many in your vicinity. 


Box OF 


MOST POPULAR 
EVER MADE 





OUR GREAT COMBINATION BOX. 





a 
ye 
100 BARS “* SWEET HOME” SOAP ‘ ° 1-4 DOZ. LARKIN’S TAR SOAP ° ° ° 45 
Enough to last an average family one full Infallible Preventive of dandruff. 
fae yer all pent rong household pur- Unequaled for washing ladies’ hair. 
OSS RSS BO Superson. 1-4 DOZ. SULPHUR SOAP ° ° ° 45 
pg ga i peel ny adhe yall od BOTTLE, 1 0Z., MODJESKA PERFUME .30 : 
elicate, R ‘ ¥ 
9 PKGS. BORAXINE SOAP POWDER (full Ibs.) .90 | | JAR MODJESKA COLD CREAM 2 
, Pp engl SOAP o Soothing. Cures chapped skin, : 
Exquisite for ladies and children. ° ‘ | aching ag am Mig me egy: ad 
A inatchless beautitier. sweetens the breath. ‘ 
1-4 DOZ. OLD ENGLISH CASTILE SOAP -30 | 1 PACKET SPANISH ROSE SACHET .20 
1-4 DOZ. CREME OATMEAL TOILET SOAP 25 1 STICK NAPOLEON SHAVING SOAP -10 
1-4 DOZ. ELITE GLYCERINE TOILET SOAP . .25 | THE CONTENTS, BOUGHT AT RETAIL, COST $10.00 
All 10 00 PREMIUM WORTH AT RETAIL - $10.00 
for a * (You get the Premium you select Gratis.) $20.00 ° 


CESS SSS SS SSS SETS EEE SEES SESE ESSE SESE CETTE SETS eevee, 


Subscribers to this Paper may use the Goods 30 Days before Bill is Due. 


After trial you —the consumer— pay the usual retail value of the 
Soaps only. All middlemen’s profits accrue to you in a valuable pre- 
mium. ‘The manufacturer alone adds Value; every middleman adds 
Cost. The Larkin plan saves you Aa/f the cost—saves you half the 
regular retail prices. Thousands of readers of this paper know these facts. 


If after thirty days’ trial you find all the Soaps, etc., of unexcelled quality and 
the Premium entirely satisfactory and as represented, remit $10.00; if not, notify 
us goods are subject to our order, we make no charge for what you have used. 
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Many people prefer to send cash with order— it is not asked — but if you 
remit in advance, you will receive in addition to all extras named, a nice 
present for the lady of the house, and shipment day after order is received. 
Your money will be refunded without argument or comment if the Box or Pre- 
mium does not prove allexpected. We guarantee the safe delivery of all goods. 


SESS TESTS SESS SESS SSCS SESE ECSCSESESC ESC ESCECSCEE TCE 
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Booklet Handsomely Illustrating other Premiums sent on request. 
THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Note.—From personal experience with the Larkin Soap Mensfacturiag Co, and their people, ve can recommend 
them withconfidence. Their offer is genuine; the goods as advertised and the Company reliable.”’— 7heChristian Work. 


ANDERSON 
Automatic Letter Copier 


THE UP-TO-DATE METHOD 


Will Copy roo Letters 
in Five Minutes 
Makes perfect copies of typewriting 
and ink. You turn the crank, the Copier 
does the work. 
AGENTS WANTED 
WRITE FOR PRICES AND CIRCULAR 
43 Leonard St., N. Y., Room 307 


TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


45 Liberty st., New York, sells all makes under half price. 
Don’t buy before writing them for unprejudiced advice 
and prices. Exchanges. Immense stock forselection. 


Estab. 1875. Incor. 1892. 

















TWO-CENT stamp will carry this 
paper to your friend in any part of the 


A United States, Canada, or Mexice, 


after you have read it and written your name 





Shipped for trial. Guaranteed first~lass. Largest house 


in the corner in the world. Dealers supplied. %2-page illus cat. free. 
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About People 


—The promotion of Commodore Selfridge, 
the son of Rear-Admiral Selfridge, brings 
about a remarkable event in our naval history ; 
namely, the holding of the rank of Rear- 
Admiral at the same time by father and son. 

—The loss of Democratic control over the 
Maryland Legislature assures the Republicans 
of that State the first Senator from their party 
in Maryland in many years. The last Repub- 
lican Senator was Postmaster-General John 
A. J. Creswell. He was elected in 1865. 

—M. Gaston Paris, the new rector of the 
University of Paris, succeeding M. Gaston 
Boissier, is perhaps the greatest living philol- 
ogist in Romance languages. He has the dis- 
tinction of being one of the first Frenchmen 
to study at a German university, a practice 
which was rapidly spreading when the war 
of 1870 broke out. 

—Mr. William A. Stiles, the editor of 
“Garden and Forest,” and a recognized au- 
thority in landscape art, has been made a Park 
Commissioner of New York City by Mayor 
Strong. There is a double justice in this ap- 
pointment, for Mr. Stiles has constantly been 
consulted by former Park Boards about mat- 
ters concerning the landscape features of the 
city’s parks. 

—It is announced that the Pope has acceded 
to the request of the Archbishop of New York 
asking for the elevation of Monsignor John 
M. Farley (Vicar-General of the Diocese of 
New York and rector of St. Gabriel’s Church), 
to the episcopate as Auxiliary Bishop of New 
York. Monsignor Farley has hitherto assisted 
the Archbishop in the government of the 
diocese, but in his new position he will be of 
still greater aid. 

—The other day, at the funeral of Eugene 
Field, the Rev. Dr. Bristol said: ‘“ Some day, 
out in God’s acre, where angels sing their 
‘Sleep, O sleep,’ a monument shall mark the 
resting-place of our gentle poet ; and let it be 
built, as was Daniel Defoe’s in London, by the 
loving, grateful contributions of the children 
of the land.” Already the suggestion has taken 
shape and a committee of newspaper men has 
the matter in hand. The monument to be 
built by contributions of little children will be 
placed in Lincoln Park, Chicago. 

—Archdeacon Mott Williams, of Marquette, 
Michigan, who has been elected Bishop of the 
new Episcopal Diocese of Marquette, is a Cor- 
nell man. He removed from New York State 
to Detroit in 1877, where he studied law and 
was admitted to the bar. In 1880 he entered 
the ministry of the Episcopal Church. For 
several years he was city missionary in Detroit, 
and later rector of St. George’s Church there. 
In 1889 he removed to Buffalo and had tem- 
porary charge of St. Paul’s Cathedral. He 
was then made Dean of All Saints’ Cathedral 
at Milwaukee, and in 1892 became Archdeacon 
of Northern Michigan. 

—Judge Celora E. Martin, the successful 
candidate for Associate Justice of the Court 
of Appeals in New York State, although a 
pronounced Republican, has the peculiar dis- 
tinction of being appointed Justice of the 
Supreme Court by a Democratic Governor. 
This was upon the petition of nearly the entire 
board of the Sixth Judicial District. In the 
autumn of the same year the two parties 
united and named him and he was unanimously 
elected. At the expiration of his fourteen 
years’ term of office, the Republicans and 
Democrats again united, and without a single 
dissenting voice he was for a second time 
chosen to represent the district on the bench. 

—According to a current report, Queen 
Victoria has once more demonstrated that she 
is a tactful sovereign. Prince Nasrulla, the 
son of the Amir of Afghanistan, who stayed 
much too long in England, and taxed the 
patient Britons a surprising sum for his luxu- 
riant maintenance, gave recently a grand re 
ception, which, though they had to pay the 
bills, the Prince of Wales and all the aristoc- 
racy thought best to attend. So much for 
Indian politics. The affair, however, was seen 
by the young man to have been such a pro- 
digious success that he immediately proposed 
to repeat it often. This resolve opened up 
such a prospect of a prolonged sojourn that the 
Queen decided that something must be done. 





Accordingly, she sent word to Nasrulla that, 
by her doctor's advice, she must soon proceed 
to her residence on the Isle of Wight, for her 
customary sojourn, and that possibly his High- 
ness might like to take his farewell of her at 
Windsor immediately, thereby avoiding the 
fatigue and discomfort of the sea voyage to 
Osborne. It is said that the “Shahzada” 
rose to the bait beautifully, and duly received 
his farewell audience, presents, and decora- 
tions. 

—A correspondent of the New York “ Mai 
and Express” informs us that— 


The real cause of the bitter quarrel between Em- 
ror William and Brother Henry was, it seems, the 
altic Canal—the poor Baltic Canal, which has 
scarcely had a good word said for it since the day it 
was opened and ships began to get aground in it. 
The Coraae Emperor’s child’s-play at naval tactics 
has always been a source of intense amusement to 
Prince Henry, who is a sailor born and bred, a navi- 
tor of world-wide experience and a naval officer of 
istinguished ability. He ‘knows the ropes.” and a 
ood deal beside, which his military and otherwise 
Brother does not know, although he dreams of know- 
ing. Prince Henry’s sense of the ridiculous has 
never degenerated into hilarity at the Kaiser’s ludi- 
crous posing as an admiral, or we should have heard 
of it before this ; but the two had a rather brisk con- 
versation one day in which there was difference of 
opinion on naval matters, until Prince Henry in- 
timated that the mishaps of the Baltic Canal were 
directly traceable to his Imperial brother’s stupid 
orders. The Hohenzollern vanity was too deeply 
wounded for endurance, and in rage the war lord 
of the Germans sent his last naval commander travel- 
ing for his health. Nowthe Queen of England is 
trying to patch things up. A hundred years ago, or 
less, this quarrel would have had, most likely, very 
serious political consequences indeed; but Prince 
Henry is a fine fellow. by all accounts, and is too 
good a Prussian to misbehave. 





Starved to Death 


in midst of plenty. Unfortunate, yet we hear of it. The 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is undoubt- 
edly the safest and best infant food. /nfant Health 
is a valuable pamphlet for mothers. Send your address 
to the New York Condensed Milk Company, New York. 


Telephony without Wires 


Is a possibility of the future. 
Meantime the best results in telephone 
communication are secured by the use 
of two wires for each line without con- 
nection to the earth, an arrangement 
technically called a METALLic CirculIrT. 
The New York Telephone System is 

exclusively Metallic Circuit. 

All Subscribers are connected by 
Metallic Circuit Lines, and are supplied 
with the most improved Long Distance 
Instruments. 

RATES VARY according to the 
Amount of Use of the Service from 
$75 a year. 

12,500 Telephones in New York. 


THE METROPOLITAN 
Telephone and Telegraph Co. 


18 Cortlandt St., New York City 





Not a Patent Medicine. 


Nervous ,,..,:ation. 
Mental 

Nervous ),, .cosia. 
Mental Failure. 


Freligh’s 
| on ic (A Phosphorized 
Cerebro-Spinant) 

will cure when everything else has 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,0006 
Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 
days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail, 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 
Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 
_Formula, descriptive pamphlet, full 
directions, testimonials, etc., to any 

dress. 

I. O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fulton St., New York City. 


Formula on Every Bottle. 


Depression. 








A LETTER FROM 








. Mrs. Henry 
= Ward Beecher 


RECOMMENDING 


. Constantine's 
= Pine Tar Soap. 


(Persian Healing.) 


Brooklyn, March 13, 1895. 

Charles N. Crittenton Co., 

Gentlemen :—I find the PINE 
TAR SOAP (CONSTANTINE’S) you 
gave me quite satisfactory, and 
have been glad to give samples to 
several friends, who agree with me 
that it is among the best specimens 
cf Toilet Soap that we have. 


Yours respectfully, 





Sift 1 quart flour, 1 sa.tspoonful salt, 1 saltspoon- 
ful ground nutmeg or cinnamon, 2 rounding tea- 
spoonfuls baking powder, together. Beat 2 eggs; 


add lcup sugar, 1 cup milk, 2 teaspoonfuls melted 
Cottolene, Stir these into the flour, roll and cut 
into shape. Have kettle % full of Cottolene—at 
& just the right heat—and fry the doughnuts in it for 


3 minutes. 


For frying, Cottolene must be o/, but don’t let it 
get hot enough to smoke or it will burn. To find if 
= it is hot enough, throw into it a single drop of water. 
When at just the right heat, the water will of. 


Genuine has trade marks—“Cottolene” and steer’s head in cotton-plant wreath—on every tin. 


. THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


7 


CHICAGO, 





and Produce Exchane’ - <W YORK. 
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A Veteran Missionary 


Dr. Cornelius Van Alen Van Dyck, who has 
just died in Beirut, Syria, was born in Kinder- 
hook, N. Y. 

He was the youngest of a family of five 
brothers and three sisters, all of them active 
Christians, prominent in the churches and 
communities to which they belonged. One 
brother, Stephen, died in early manhood. 
Another was Andrew Van Dyck, M.D., of 
Oswego, N. Y.; a second, the Rev. Laurance 
H. Van Dyck, who died in Brooklyn; and a 
third, the Hon. H. H. Van Dyck, also of 
Brooklyn. Dr. Van Dyck was the last of the 
family. 

Iie went to Syria, under the A. B. C. F. M., 
as a physician. At that time he had never 
studied theology, save that he had been 
brought up on the Heidelberg Catechism, and 
trained from infancy by his father, also a phy- 
Sician, but an active worker in the church, and 
accustomed to hold weekly meetings in school- 
houses and distant parts of the community. 
His mother was also an earnest Christian, and 
a woman of exceptional intelligence, so that 
Cornelius, in common with his brothers and 
sisters, enjoyed unusual advantages in the way 
of home training. 

Arrived in Syria, he learned the Arabic so 
much sooner than those who went out with 
him that when they could scarcely converse 
he could hold meetings, which he addressed 
with such fluency that the Arabs, a fastidious 
people in the matter of language, enjoyed lis- 
tening to him. His fellow-missionaries, appre- 
ciating his usefulness, gave him a short course 
in theology and ordained him as a minister of 
the (undenominational) mission church. 

From the beginning of his work in Syria he 
endeavored to enter into the life of the Arabs, 
learning their customs as well as their lan- 
guage, adopting their ways so far as pdssible, 
and making himself, in a sense, one of them. 
In this way he acquired a great personal influ- 
ence. His wife, whom he met on mission 
ground, was with him heart and soul in this 
effort, and together they made their home a 
center of social intercourse and far-reaching 
influences not to be estimated. At first Dr. 
Van Dyck adopted the native dress, but dur- 
ing an outbreak between the Maronites and 
Druses, as he was returning one night from a 
visit to a patient, he was seized by a band of 
marauders, who were about to assassinate 
him. He protested that he was an American, 
a physician who had been in attendance on 
one of their own men, but his Arabic was too 
perfect—they did not believe him. As ashib- 
boleth, they asked him a question, the answer 
to which involved the mention of a certain 
bridge. His unhesitating answer was near 
being his death, for they dragged him from 
his horse, declaring that no foreigner could 
pronounce that word. Dr. Van Dyck, how- 
ever, insisted on being taken before the sheik, 
and his manner was so impressive that his de- 
mand was granted. The sheik recognized 
him, and sent his late captors home with him 
as a guard, but warned him never again to 
wear native dress—he was too good an Arab! 
He never did, though in his later years he 

wore the loose, sleeveless cloak common 
among the upper classes as an outer garment. 

At one time, several years ago, the Board, 
finding itself financially embarrassed, reduced 
the salaries of all the missionaries to a point 
far below comfort. Up to that time it had 
been customary for the medical missionaries, 
of whom there were then several, to give their 
services free of charge; but at this time Dr. 
Van Dyck announced to the Arabs that, while 
he would still treat the poor freely, the rich 
must pay him or go elsewhere. The wealthy 
sheiks were more than willing to pay, but they 
would have none but “El Hakim,” and in a 
short time Dr. Van Dyck, as he had foreseen, 
was able to support his family at a very slight 
expenditure of time. He then divided his salary 

among the other missionaries who had not 
his opportunities. His mission work, of 
course, was not in ‘any way interfered with, 
as his practice led him directly into the homes 
of the people. He was known throughout 
Palestine as “El Hakim,” “The Doctor ”— 
always with the definite article, as if he were 
the one par excellence. 

When he was requested to take up the 





work of translating the Bible, begun by Dr. Eli 
Smith, he expected to use Dr. Smith’s work, 
and it was generally supposed that he had 
done so. As a matter of fact, however, he 
used only a small portion of the Pentateuch, 
in which Dr. Smith’s labor was of some assist- 
ance to him “ in blocking out the way,” as he 
himself expressed it. The rest was done 
entirely de xovo, but, with characteristic mod- 
esty, he allowed the public in general, and Dr. 
Smith’s friends in particular, to suppose that 
he only completed the work begun by the elder 
missionary. 

At the celebration of his jubilee in April, 
1890, the fiftieth anniversary of his landing in 
Syria, all classes and sects united to do him 
honor and express their love for him—a thing 
unprecedented in that country of sectarianism. 
From early morning till late at night his house 
at Ras Beirut was filled with visitors bearing 
gifts. In writing a brief account of this to his 
brother Laurance, the only one then living, he 
said: “The most gratifying part of this to me 
is the fact that all united in it, irrespective of 
sect and religion. I haveloved the people and 
God has spared me, lo, these fifty years to 
work for them and among them.” 

In all his long service he came home only 
twice—once in 1853 for a brief visit, and again 
in 1865, to superintend the electrotyping of 
his translation of the (Bible. Great efforts 
were made to induce him to remain in America, 
but his answer was: “I entered the mission 
work as a life-service, and I will die with the 
harness on.” + 


Singers and artists generally are users of *‘ Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches”’ for Coughs, Colds, Hoarse- 
ness.and Throat Irritations. They afford instant 
relief. Avoid imitations. 
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2The 
Wheel 
That 
Leads 


The Liberty is made 
right — It is the wheel 
you are sure of. 

The Liberty Cycle Company 





4 Warren Street, New York, N. Y. 





To 


If every- 


body would 
reach read thisand 
the try Phenyo- 
pat Caffein ‘s\°" 
partn ok anata 


reach nearly every pain in 
the U.S. Certainly those 
who lie awake nights with 
neuralgia, nervous or sick 
headache, rheumatism and 
< periodic 
(pains could 
A\ get rest and 
jrefreshing 
D q 
ne) sleep. 
y All Druggists, 5c. 
ff Wc. box for trial 
Y mailed free. 
“we 


Phenyo-Caffein Co. 
Worcester, Mass. 








Form and Finish 


are essential fea- 
tures of elegant Sil- 
verware. Form is 
lasting, the finish 
or brilliancy pro 
duced by 





SILVER O- N 
ELEC SIS. 


is of the highest degree and lasts as long as the form 
exists. It never scratches nor wears. 


It’s unlike others. 
Grocers sell it. Send to us for sample, 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO,, 72 JohnSt., New York. 


Something New 
for Christmas! 


Not to take the place of the Christmas 
Tree! By nomeans. But to furnish a 
magnificent entertainment in connection 
with it. The best Christmas stories in 
English literature illustrated by life-model 
pictures. Santa Claus and St. Nicholas 
brought into dazzling light on the screen 
by our wonderful lanterns. 


Complete outfits $50 up; sold on easy instalments, 
and slides rented. Do you want to know more about 
this? Then write to ~ 


RILEY BROTHERS, 


Branches: 16 Beekman St., New York. 


Boston: 244 Washington St. CHICAGO. 19% La Salle St. 
KANSAS CITY (Mo.): 515 East 14th St, MINNEAPOLIS : 1564 
Hennepin Ave. CHATTANOOGA 708 Market St. SAN FRAN- 
cisco 430 Kearny St. PORTLAND-~ 411 Couch St. 








A DRY EXTRACT 


°° MEAT A 


FOR DYSPEPTICS & CONVALESCE 





an appetizing, nourishing food for invalids, 
nursing mothers and delicate children. A 
valuable food, in compact form, stimulating 
and strengthening, for long bicycle rides, fish- 
ing and hunting trips, or when traveling. 


SOMATOSE-BISCUIT, 


containing 10% Somatose, are made only by 
The American Biscuit & Manufacturing Co., 
New York. 

Somatose is a scientific food, consisting 
of the albumoses, the elements essential for 
proper nourishment. It is concentrated, pal- 
atable, easily digestible, and quickly assimi- 
lated, promoting a rapid gain in flesh and 
strength. 

Somatose-Biscuit are obtainable 
all druggists. 

Send for descriptive pamphlets to the makers, or to 

Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 


HOUSE FURNISHING 


Crockery, China and Glass, Kitchen Utensils, 
Fenders, Andirons, and Fire Sets, 
Coal Vases and Scuttles. 
Hearth Brushes and Brooms, 
Fire Screens, etc., etc. 


EWISE @ONGER 


130 and 132 West 42d St., N. Y. 


from 








DEAFNESS & HEAD NOISES CURED 


by my JaVISIOL Tubular Cushions. Have hel 
more to 


Gen eae Whingers EAR‘ than all other de- 


a. Help ears as 
doeyes. F. ‘dway,N.¥. Book of proofs FREE 
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Recreation Department 


The Outlook 


Suggestions for planning a vacation or a Trip 
anywhere in the world; printed information, if 
éssued, concerning any Transportation Line, any 
Tour, any Hotel, or any Pleasure or Health Resort 
in any part of the world, will be sent on request, 
without charge, to any Outlook reader. 


Recreation Department, The Outlook, 13 Astor Place, N. Y.- 





Personally Conducted Tours via Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company announces 
the poe} personally conducted tours for the sea- 
son of 1895-96: ds fc 

Two tours to California and the Pacitic Coast will 
leave New York and Philadelphia February 12 and 
March 11, 1 Four weeks in California on_ the 
first tour, four and a half weeks on the second. Stop 
will be made at New Orleans for the Mardi-Gras 
festivities on first. : ; 

Tours to Washington, D. C.,each covering a peri- 
od of three days, will leave New York and Phila- 
delphia December 26, 1895, January 16, February 6 
and 27. March 19, April 2 and 23, and May 14, 1896. 
Rates, including transportation and two days’ ac- 
commodation at the best Washington hotels, $14.50 
from New York and $11.50 from Philadelphia. $13.50 
from New York, not including meals ev route. 

Tours to Jacksonville, Fla.. allowing two weeks 
in the * Land of Flowers,’’ will leave New York and 
Philadelphia January 28, February 4, 11, 18, and 
25, and March 3, 1896. Rate, covering expenses e7 
route in both directions, $50.00 from New York and 
$48.00 from Philadelphia. 

Tours to Old Point Comfort, Richmond, and 
Washington wil] leave New York and Philadelphia 
December 26. 1895, January 23, February 20, and 
March 12, 1896. , ae 

Detailed itineraries will be sent on application to 
Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York, or Room 
411, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


California in 3 Days from Chicago 


SAN FRANCISCO BROUGHT TWELVE HOURS 
NEARER NEW YORK 


Important Change in Time in Overland Service via 
the Chicago, Union Pacific, and 
Jorth-Western Line 


Commencing on the 17th inst. the ‘“ Overland 
Flyer” to California. via the Chicago and North- 
Western, Union Pacific, and Southern Pacitic Rail- 
ways, will leave the Chicago and North-Western 
depot, Chicago, at 6 p.m., daily, with through 
sleepers and dining-cars, serving all meals en route, 
and will arrive at San Francisco at 8:45 p.m. the 
third day. and Los Angeles at 10 A.M. the !ourth day. 

An additional through train will leave Chicago at 
10:45 P.M. daily, with through first-class sleepers to 
Denver and Portland, and sleeping-car accommoda- 
tions for first-class passengers to Eokiccen points. 
Colonist cars will also be run through to San Fran- 
cisco on this train, reaching there at 9:45 A M. the 
fourth day. 

This service shortens the time for first-class pas- 
sengers to three days, and second-class passengers to 
three and one-half days, Chicago to California. 


Comfort in Travel 

is realized in the highest degree on the famous fast 
trains of the Michigan Central, the ‘‘ Niagara Falls 
Route,” between Buffalo and Chicago, in connection 
with through trains from the East. Passengers are 
aa the privilege of stopping off en route at 

iagara Falls, or, if time will not permit, can obtain 
from the car windows, or the platform at Falls View, 
the grandest and most compreh2nsive view of the 
great cataract. Al] day-trains stop five or ten min- 
utes. For full information inquire of local ticket 
agents, or address W. H. Underwood, Eastern Pas- 
senger Agent, Buffalo, N. Y 


Noon Train Between Boston and New York 
via Springfield Line 

The Boston and Albany Railroad has in service 
a 12 o’clock, noon, train between New York and 
Boston. This train leaves either city at 12 o’clock, 
noon, and arrives at its destination at 5:30 P.M., thus 
making the trip in fiveand one-half hours. Station, 
Kneeland St. Boston. A. S. Hanson, G.P.A. 


9 NEWSPAPER 
H I ADVERTISING 
AGENCY, 
Vanderbilt Building, 132 Nassau St., New York. 


Prompt, careful, and Ww™. HICKS, 
efficient service guaranteed. PROPRIETOR. 











TOURS AND TRAVEL 
WINTER TOURS 


TO JAMAICA, WEST INDIES 
The Most Picturesque and Health-Giving 
Winter Resort in the World 
ATLAS LINE 
U. S. mail and passenger steamships sail regularly from 
N.Y. for West Indies & Spanish Main. Ill. pamphlet free. 
Pim, Forwoop & KE.LLock, 24 State St., New York. 
E. A. Apams & Co., 115 State St., Boston. 


WINTER TOURS 


In January and February, three 
parties, limited in number, will 


wy 4 make extended tours “7 

26 Spain, Southern France, Italy, 

SZ) Egypt, the Holy Land, Greece— 

a, and China, under the 

management of MRS. M. D. FRAZAR & CO., 

7o and 71 Globe Building. Boston, Mass. Send for 
itineraries and references. 

















Tours and Travel 


Tours and Travel 





** SEA ROUTE TO SAN FRANCISCO ’’ 
A Trip for 
HEALTH, REST, 
and PLEASURE 


passing within viewof 
Cuba, crossing the 
historic Isthmus of 
Panama, and call- 
ing at ten Pacific ports 
of Central Amer- 
ica and Mexico, 
with opportunity, to 
visit these Spanish- 
American countries. 
The educational ad- 
vantages of this trip, 
in addition to. the 
; A pleasures of the jour- 
ney, render it peculiarly attractive, so much so that tour- 
ists repeat the vorage year after vear. THIRTY-DAY 
TRIP FOR $120. EXCURSION, $216. All 
expenses included. Steamers have superior accommo- 
dations and leave New York every ten days. For full 
particulars address 


COLUMBIAN LINE STAMFORD Farry Hannon &Co., 


x 


. en. Agts.. 
35 Broadway, Pier 57, {oot W. 27th, N. R., New York. 


EUROPE AND THE ORIENT HIS, 
Tenth select party; best accommodations for Southern 
Spain, Europe, Egypt, the Nile, Greece, Turkey, Holy 

nd, etc. ; 116 days’ tour; sailing from New York, ss. 
** Normannia,” Jan. 8, 186. Address Mrs. M. A, 
CROSLEY, 786 Putnam Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 


Grand Winter Lacursion 
TO THE MEDITERRANEAN AND ORIENT. 
BY THE TWIN SCREW EX PRESS 
FRENCH MAIL STEAMER 


LA TOURAINE, 


From New York February 4, 1896, to Azores (Fayal), 
Lisbon, Gibraltar, Algiers, Biserta (Tunis by rail), Malta, 
the Pirzus (Athens), Alexandria (Cairo by rail), Port Said, 
Jaffa, (Jerusalem), Beyrouth (Damascus), Smyrna, Con- 
Stantinople, through the Straits of Messina, Palermo, 

aples (Rome by rail), Villefranche, Marseilles, Palma 
(Balearic Islands), Malaga (Tangiers). 

uration of round trip, about two months. 

Price of passage. round trip, $520, $620, $720, and up- 
ward, according to accommodations. For.further partic- 
ulars a ly, to A. FORGET, Gen. Agent, 3 Bowling 

. City. 








Green, N. 





ALLORY STEAMSHIP LINES.—FromNew 
York, A DELIGHTFUL TRIP BY SEA to the 
Ports of TEXAS—GEORGIA—FLORIDA. Through 
tickets, single and return, to all points in Texas, Colo- 
rado, Utah, Arizona, California, Mexico. &c.. Georgia 
and Florida, Our 64-page “* Satchel. Handbook ” ayes 





ree. C. H. MAttory & Co., Pier 20, E. R., 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB 
TOURS 


All Traveling Expenses Included 





A WINTER 
IN CALIFORNIA 


Special trains of magnificent Vestibuled Sleeping and 
Dining Cars will leave New York at frequent intervals 
for California. The tickets cover every expense of travel 
both ways, and give the holder entire freedom of 
movement on the Pacific Coast and for the return trip. 
They may be used on any regular train until July, 
1896, or on our own special vestibuled trains 
with personal eseort. Choice of routes for the 
outward and return trip. These tours are intended prin- 
cipally for those who wish to travel in the most com- 
fortable manner. 

Tours to Atlanta Exposition, t lorida. Cuba, 
Mexico, the Rocky Mountains, the YVellow- 
stone National Park. Yosemite Valley, Ha- 
waiian Islands, Japan, China, Europe, in- 
cluding Russia, &c., &c., in season. 

Independent Railroad and Steamship Tickets to 
all points. 

Send for descriptive book, mentioning’particular infor- 
mation desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB 
31 East 14th St., Lincoln Building, Union Sq., N. Y. 





GAZE’S TOURS 


(Established 1844.) 


All ry exp included 


Holy Land, Egypt, the Nile 


Independent Tickets at through rates 


Parties under experienced escort leave New York Nov. 
27th, $2. 22d, Feb. 12th, Feb. 19th, and March 7th, for 
Italy, Egypt, and the Orient. ONLY HIGH-CLASS 
STHAMERS. Fares range from $460 to $1,125. De- 
tailed, illustrated itineraries post-free. 


NILE STEAMERS 

The new steamers of the Thewfikieh Nile S.S. Co. 
leave Dec. 11th and 26th, Jan. 8th and weekly; $171.50 
21-day first-class Tourist Steamer; 17-day cheaper Tours, 
$112.50; dahabeahs and special steamers for private parties. 

H. GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 113. Broadway, New York ; 
201 Washington St., Boston, Mass.; 135 S. Fifth St., 
Phila., Pa.; 220 S. Clark St., Chicago, Il. 

Official Agents for all Trunk Lines. 








FOR THE WINTER GO TO 
MALARIA 
uxow BERMUDA ipo 
48 hours by elegant Steamships weekly. 
FOR WINTER TOURS GO TO 


WEST INDIES 


30-days trip. 15 days in the Tropics. $5 a day for transpor- 
tation, meals, and stateroom. A. E. OQUTERBRIDGE & Co., 
Agts. for QuEBEC STEAMSHIP Co., Limited, 39 Broad- 
way, N. Y., or THos. Cook & Sons, Agents. 


FOREIGN HOTELS 


Austria 











European Winter Resort 
Innsbruck, Tyrol, Austria 
1,900:feet above the sea,with dry, bracing climate ; cen- 


ter for sleighing excursions; ea ge hospital, &c. 

wo rge, airy,sunny rooms, 
HOTEL TIROL well furnished ; superior 
. (Open all the year.) cuisine ; modern conyen- 
iences. Best references. Reduced rates in winter. Illus- 
trated pamphlets on application. CARL LANDSEE, Prop’r. 





Bermuda 


BERMUDA 


THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT. 


The Princess Hotel 


This new and commodious hotel will open Dec. 1st. 
For terms, circulars, etc., address 
-S. HOWE, ‘Hamilton, Bermuda. or 
OUTERBRIDGE & CO., 39 Broadway, N. 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 


California 


PASADENA, CAL. 
HOTEL GREEN Accommodation for 400 
guests. Occupies an entire block. Souvenir mailed. 

G. G. GREEN, Owner. J. H. HOLMES, Mer. 


CALIFORNIA 


HOTEL VENDOME 
SAN JOSE Charming summer and winter resort. 


Sunny skies; climate unexcelled; 
mocern, comfortable, first-class, and so are its patrons. 
Headquarters for tourists to the great Lick Observatory. 
Send Yor illustrated souvenir. GEO. P. SNELL, Mer. 




















Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, describing Colorado Springs, sent on 
request by . BARNETT, Proprietor. 








Connecticut 


CREST VIEW 
St eX um GREENWICH, CT. 
Especially adapted for mild neryous diseases ; home 
attractions. H. M. HITCHCOCK, M.D. 








District of Columbia 





Washington, D. c. Permanent or transient board, 


very near Depts., President’s 
and uptown hotels. Convenient location; very_reason- 
able rates. Address Mrs. MASON, 1706 F Street. 
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A Southern Trip 


will be more than usually attractive this 
winter by reason.of the 


Atlanta Exposition 


and the opening of several new and mag- 
nificent hotels. Before deciding, send for 
the “ Pilot.” 


OLD DOMINION S.S. COMPANY 


Pier 26, North River, New York 
W. L. GUILLAUDEU, Vice-Pres’t & Traffic Mgr. 





Florida 


+‘ Untouched by the Frost’ 
TROPICAL FLORIDA AT 


PUNTA Se 














THE PUNTA GORDA 
Qn Charlotte Harbor.. Accommodates 300. Opens Dec. 
20th, 1895. ‘Tarpon fishing, shooting, boating, driving ; 400 


feet of veranda. Plenty of fruit. Special rate rates for the sea- 

son. For pamphlet address F. TT, Room 23, 

Se eae re At Green Cove Springs in Florida is 
Georgia 




















THOMASVILLE, GA. the Hotel St. Elmo 
PINEY WOODS HOTEL A bright and cheerful house with all conveniences 


0 2 Green Cove Springs is known as the Parlor City, on account of its cleanliness and beauty. 
_ Season Opens Dec. 28 Walks and drives through piney woods. Boating and fishing on St. John’s and Black Creek. 
Hotel Annex Opens Dec. 1 











For circulars, etc., apply to _F. A. Budlong, Wind: 
Hotel; he Outlook. 13,Astor Place, NYOr Go ON THE BANKS OF THE ST. JOHN’S 
Illinois 











If you would know more of the beauties of Green Cove Springs, write Mr. Judson L. Scott, 
Chicago Beach Hotel 51st. St: & | Green Cove Springs, Florida, for booklet and information. 


RNA in Days 


CHICAGO, ILL. HARVEY S. DENISON, Mer. 
The 


Demonstrated the most delightful and comfortable 
abiding-place throughout the year in Chicago. 
Pacific Limited ihe 
Leaves Chicago at 10.45 Overla nd 


p.m. daily. Through Palace 
FOREST LODGE Sleeping Cars Chicago to Denver and Li mm ited_s 


LAKEWOOD, N. J.—Special rates for the fall and Portland, with through Sleeping Car 
early winter. Address THOS. NOB accommodations to San Francisco and 


Los Angeles, and through Tourist SI An REE AEN, Sh SR 
eo 0 ’ uris cep- 

HiME COTTAG ing Car Chicago to California. Cars. ; 

Superior table and accommodations. Miss 7 i oe Saar a Palace Drawing-room Sleep- 


Detailed information will be furnished | ; : : 
Finest Winter Hotel in the North on application to W. B. KNISKERN, ing Cars leave Chicago daily 


TH E &-F AKEWOOD General Passenger and Ticket Agent, at Gao p. m., ane run through 


to San Francisco and Los 
NOW OPEN Chicago. All principal agents sell tickets 


Rates : Transient, $5 per day ; by the week, $25 Via. eee sagpee witnat ange vie 
and upwards. Special rates for season guests 


Address T. F. SILLECK, Lessee, _ 
Late of Gutontel Mate, Lakewood, N. J. THE NORTH-WESTERN LINE 
CHICACO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 
The Laurel House a a; tan 
of Lakewood cep 
savNON OPEN THE PINES — |[r. Stromg’s Sanitarium 








New Jersey 


Galen Hall—A Sanatorium 


With all the conveniences of a first-class, quiet hotel. 
Elevator, steam heat, open-grate fires. Massage, elec- 
tricity, baths, etc. fable unexcelled. Open all the ear. 
Address Dr. WM. . BULL, Atlantic City, N N. j. 


The BRENTFORD 


Cor. Madison Ave. and Sixth St., LAKEWOOD, N.J. 
Now open. Address Miss A. M. MYEPF:S. 


Opposite 
The Buckingham Laurel  — 
LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSE 
First-class; rates moderate ; circulars. "ee 72. 















































y Madison Aven between a d Streets. : 
Se Se Now open. Address” 7 ise. J M. CHILD. Saratoga Springs, mM. 
THE MADISON LAKEWOOD “ For heaith or pleasure. The appointments of a first- 
New York City class Hotel. Pievanee. electric be als, steam. sun-parior, 
and promenade on the roo uites rooms wit at 
Madison Ave. & First St. | Address Mrs. : H. Ta 7 





Massa Roectricity. all baths and health squtances. 
New Turkish, Russian, and Natural Suir ur-water 
baths. Lawn-Tennis, Croquet, etc. Open all the year. 
Send for illustrated circular. 








a 








TH LAKEWOOD, eeeeeeeeee. 
est ml go RA what modern + THERE ’"S NO PLACE LIKE HOME 


improvements; moderate prices. M.A WLAN EXCEPT 


The Grand Union Hotel, 
WINTER SANATORIUN | | Tyee gnar eto 
LAKEWOOD 


Opposite Grand Central Depot. 
Open Oct. 1 to June 1 


Address H. J. CATE, M.D., Lakewood, N. J. 





Pennsylvania 


Grand View Sanitarium 


WERNERSVILLE, PA. 


Specially ada ay for a fall and winter Sanitarium. A 
homelike Ami qn a mate, remarkably oxe -—= % 
from the extveunes of oie d severe storms, 

cular of Drs. WENRICH & DEPPEN. 








We study your comfort and economy. Central 
for theatres and shopping. Baggage to and from 
42d Street Depot free. 


ROOMS, $1.00 PER DAY AND UPWARDS. 


i i i lt i i tl A ti tn id 


Oe te te i i i i ip i i i 





(For other advertisements in this department see 
following page.) 
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T*Outtook 


New Series of The Christian Union 


Copyright, 1895, by The Outlook Company. 
Entered as socent-qiese matter in the New York 
ost- . 

The Outlook is a weekly Family Paper, con- 
taining this week forty-eight pages. he sub- 
scription price 1s Three Dollars a year, payable 
in advance. 

Postage is Prepaid by the publishers for 
all subscriptions in the United States, Canada 
and Mexico. Forall other countries in the Postal 
Union add $1.56 for postage. 

Changes of Address.—When a change of 
address is ordered, both the new and the old ad- 
dress must be given. The notice should be sent 
one week before the change is to take effect. 

Discontinuances.—|fa subscriber wishes his 
copy of the paper discontinued at the expiration 
of his subscription, notice to that effect should 
be sent. Otherwise it is assumed that a continu- 
ance of the subscription is desired. 

How to Re:mit.—Remittances should be sent 
by Check, Draft,Express-Order, or Money Order, 

ayable to order of THE OUTLOOK COMPANY. 
ash should be sent in Registered Letter. 

Letters should be addressed : 

THE OUTLOOK, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. 








Bits of Fun 


A monopoly is a good deal like a baby. A 
man is opposed to it on general principles un- 
til he has one of his own.— Detroit Free Press. 

Her Effort to be Agreeable.—Clergyman— 
Some people think I preach long sermons. 
Do you think so? She—Oh,no! They only 
seem long.— Puck. 

A Philanthropist—Banker—You are really 
a heartless creature. You do nothing for the 
poorer classes. His Friend—Oho! Haven’t 
I just given a penniless Baron another of my 
daughters ?—Filiegende Blaetter. 

Mandy Ann—Say, ’Rastus, de Waydown 
furniture store is advuttisin’ mahogany ladies’ 
rockers fur $1.57. Yo’ got to git me one. 
Rastus—Git you one nuffin. You ain’t no 
mahogany lady; you’s ebony.—/zdianapolis 
Fournal. 

“Mamma,” said the little Boston boy, gaz- 
ing in the intensity of his excitement over his 
spectacles instead of through them, “the in- 
structor spoke to-day of ‘common beans.’ 
Are there any common beans in existence ?”— 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 

“I suppose you are a Socialist, or Anar- 
chist, or something ?” asked the lady of vague 
ideas. “Madam,” replied Mr. Brokedown 
Baldwin, “I am a passive altruist.” “ What 
in the name of common sense is that?” “I 
believe in being helped all I can.”—/ndianap- 
olis Fournal. 

The young man had gone into a department 
store to buy a fountain-pen. The girl in 
charge of the fountain-pen show-case had 
supplied him with a sheet of paper, a bottle of 
ink, and several of the pens; and, in trying 
them, one after another, he covered the sheet 
with the words Zempus Fugit, the girl looking 
on with a kindly interest. “If you buy one, 
and it doesn’t suit you, Mr. Fugit,” she re- 


marked, “ you can bring it back and change 


it." — The Pacific. 

A Timely Precaution.—“ Just after the last 
election,” he said, with a look of quiet deter- 
mination, “ you came to me and said, ‘I told 
you so.”” “Did I?” “Yes. And just after 
the election previous to that you said the same 
thing.” “I—I don’t remember it.” “I do, 
distinctly. I have procured pens and paper 
and spent two hours and a half hunting you.” 
“ What for?” “This election I want you to 
say it now, and put it in writing.”— Washing- 
ton Star. 

A lawyer tells the following story: “Some 
time ago he had under cross-examination a 
youth from the country who rejoiced in the 
name of Samson, and whose replies were pro- 
vocative of much laughter in the court. ‘And 
so,’ questioned the barrister, ‘you wish the 
court to believe that you are a peaceably dis- 
posed and inoffensive kind of person?’ ‘ Yes.’ 
‘And that you have no desire to follow in the 
steps of your illustrious namesake and smite 
the Philistines?? ‘No, I’ve not,’ answered 


the witness; ‘and if I had the desire, I ain’t 
got the power at present.’ ‘Then you think 
you would be unable to cope successfully with 
a thousand enemies and utterly rout them with 
the jawbone of an ass?’ ‘ Well,’ answered the 
ruffled Samson, ‘I might have a try when you 
have done with the weapon.’”—TZhe Green 
Bag. 


For Over-Indulgence 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


It preserves and renews the vitality, strengthens the 
nerves, and stimulates the stomach to healthy action. 





South Carolina 


AIKEN S wd BUSCH HOUSE. 
9 we we —$2 per day. Special 

rates by week. Electric lights, etc. Hygienic baths and 

Kneipp’s water cure. HENRY BUSCH. Prop. 


/, LAND OF THE PINES 
3 AIKEN, S. C. 


Dryest climate east of the 
Rocky Mts. Golf, Fox-Hunting, 
and Polo. Plenty of sunshine. 
Average temperature, 52°. 


HIGHLAND PARK 
HOTEL 


Renovated and refurnished, now open under 
new management. For rates and illustrated 
booklet write PRIEST & EAGER, Managers 















Family living on their own 
plantation ia South Carolina (Barnwell 
Co., adjoining Aiken) would like a family of 
four to board for the winter on reasonable terms. 
References exchanged. For full particulars 
address Recreation Department, The Outlook. 





COMFORTABLE WINTER HOME in the 

South for Northern tourists can be secured in the 

pouse of a physician. on heated ; open fireplaces and 
sunny piazzas. Convenient t 

and post offices. Mrs. A. A. MOORE, som hy ey 


EDUCATIONAL 


New York City 


SCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 3 Kast 14th Street, N. Y 











The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
85th and 86th Streets, New York 





| Heights,New 
York (120th St., West).—Professional training for 
general teachers and specialists: Manual training, 
science, kindergarten, English, form, drawing ana 
color, history of art, domestic science, general pedagogy. 
Degrees given_by Columbia College to both sexes, 
Circulars of Information. ‘teachers College 
Bulletin.” WALTER L. HERVEY, President. 


Tenens COLLEGE Moruingside 





Miss Peebles and Miss Thompson’s 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 
30, 32, and 34 East 57th St., New York 
Special students admitted. 





California 





OMONA COLLEGE, Claremont, Cal.—Full 

College courses leading to degrees of B.A., B.L., 

.S. Degrees recognized by University. of California 

and other similar graduate schools. Thirty-five miles 

from Los Angeles. An Academic course. eparatory 

school preparing for all institutions connected with the 
Coilege. Address C. G. BALDWIN, President. 





Connecticut 





ARIEN, CONN.—PRIVATE HOME AND 
School for Feeble-Minded Youth offers 
every facility for care, education, and training, with the 
advantages ofa at country home. Ede 
J.J. KINDRED, M.D., Med. Supt., formerly Clinical 
Ass’t Darenth School for Feeble-Minded, London, Eng. 
M. Lira KINDRED, Principal. 





AIRFIELD ACADEMY.—HOME SCHOOL 

FOR BOYS. Fits for business or college. Genuine 

home ; individual teaching ; healthful; 50 miles from New 
York. FRAncis H. Brewer, A.M., Prin., Fairfield, Ct. 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Reopens Sept. 26th, " 
” Pt. 2ise SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 








Massachusetts 





Virginia 
BOARD IN VIRGINIA Those going South 


a : . or wishing a milder 
climate for fall or spring can find quiet home life at Lego, 
ie miles from Charlottesville, ona through line South: 

th-r >0ms with hot and cold water. Terms, $6and $8 per 
week. Mrs. Wm. L. RANpo.pu, Charlottesville, Virginia. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
3 Park St., Boston 
Native language teachers a specialty. 


New York 








Your Husband, 


friends, and relatives, will thank you 
every day in the year if you give them 
a Christmas present that is useful. 


Dr. Scott’s 
Electric Hair Brush 


is the best brush in the world, and 
cures Dandruff, Headache, Neuralgia, 
Falling Hair and Diseases of Scalp. 
Prices, $1, $1.50, $2, $2.50 and $3. 
‘ Quality the same in all; the price differs 
Ws only according to size and power. 

sh At all stores, or sent, postpaid, on 
ae) receipt of price. “The Docror’s Story,” 

f a valuable book, free. 


GEO, A. SCOTT, 
Room 12, 844 Broadway, New York. 


ick sales. 7 
Agents Wanted Saihseks,, Literal say. 
QUR IMPROVED BREATHING TUBE. 









(FOR USE OF COMMON AIR) 


Is the best and cheapest device ever offered for 
Developing Throat and Lungs. Uuequalled for 
preventing and curing Consumption, Asthma, 
Catarrh and Throat Diseases. Also for prevention 
of Colds. Invaluable for public speakers and singers 
for improving and strengthening voice. Send stamp 
fer circulars I.. Hygienic Supply Co., Boston. 





» PISO’S CURE FOR 4, 


:; URES WHER ELS& FAIL cr 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
re] intime. Sold by druggists. = 


“CONSUMPTION % 











RIVERVIEW ACADEMY 


6oth year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the Gov- 
ernment Academies, and Business. U. S. Army officer 
detailed at Riverview by Secretary of War. 2 

Joseru B. Bissee, A.M., Principal, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 





Mount Pleasant Military Academy 


A College-Fitting and Character-Building School for Boys. 
th year. Library of 12,000 volumes. Summer Session. 
eference, Hon. JosepH H. Cuoate. Send for catalogue. 
CHARLEs F. Brustgz, A.M., ARTHUR T. Emory, A.B., 

Principals. SING SING-ON-HUDSON, N.Y. 





Pennsylvania 





Miss Gordon’s French and English 
Boarding and Day School for Young 
Ladies and Little Girls 
4110 and 4112 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 


OUTLOOK READERS can do their snopping 

tarough a \ecnnaine agent who thoroughly understands 

the New York market. For references and circular ad- 

gyess Mrs. MARIE KIMBALL, 215 West 44th St., New 
ork. 

















BOARD.—A foonlly ofithree adults qwning house, in 
fine order, on Hill, in Brooklyn, would share home_com- 
forts and privileges with two or three others. Terms 
very reasonable Address Mrs, W., 253 Clermont Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WINTER BOARD in cottage at Colegrove, 
Hawthorne, Florida. Healthy location; on lake; 
good rooms; Northern cooking; pine woods; terms 
reasonable; references. Address for information Mrs. 
WM. S. METCALF 


ATLANTA EXPOSITION.—Atlanta University 
will entertain visitors. Lodging so and 75 cents. Meals 
35 cents, Convenient to electric and steam cars to Expe- 
sition Grounds. Write for circular to President HOR- 
ACE BUMSTEAD, Atlanta, Ga. 
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geo Ave You Open to Conviction ? » 


Our advertisements have proved convincing to thousands upon thousands of fair-minded men and women, 
representing every walk of life—clergymen, lawyers, doctors, teachers and business men have been open to con- 
viction, and zow endorse Bootu’s Hyomei, the Australian ‘‘dry-air’’ treatment of 


Asthma, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Coughs, Colds, Etc. 





S 


RE Se I ST, 


HON. F. H. WILSON, | DR. 8. -_ MORRIS, | REV. PETER STRYEEE, D.D., 
| Buffalo, N , Se ptember sth, 1894. | Pastor 24th Street Reformed Ch . 
ress 7" : fr urch, writ 
Member of Congress from Brooklyn, says : , | Dear Sir: In tnd years’ experience in the | he oe Ke 25 ; sas 
Temple Court, New, York City, practice of medicine I have never given my name 326 West 33rd St., New York, Sept. 4, 1895. 
November 26, 1894. in support of a proprietary remedy, for I never | Mr. R. T. Bootn: 


My Dear Mr. Wyckoff: On your suggestion, I | 54w one that performed all, and more than was 
procured from your friend, Mr. Booth, one of his claimed for it, until I met with A/yome7, which I 


Dear Sir: After using //yomei for some two 


: | months, and observing its effects upon many 
pocket inhalers. It has ‘worked like a charm, | indorse with all my heart professional ethics to | others, I wish to give my testimony as to its mer- 
The bronchitis has entirely disappeared, and, the contrary notwithstanding, | believe it a duty | jx; [have seen it used in cases of Asthma, Ca- 
thanks to you, is the first thing 1 have found in | | owe to humanity. Since testing Hyome? in | tarrh, and Bronchial affection, with wenderful re- 
ten years that has given permanent relief. There | Laryngitis. Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, Hay lief, when other remedies had failed. In each case 
is certainly a great field here for a -emedy having | Fever, and last, but far from being least, Galloping it gives promise of a speedy and permanent cure. 
such merit. ee yours, | | Consumption i in an advanced stage, which by use | personally, I may add, it has been of great service 

w N of Hyomei, with no other medicine, in four weeks | ¢. me in giving clearness and elasticity to my 
. H. WILSON. was transformed into an assured recovery, I | Voice in speaking and singing 
[The above is to the late mm, O. Wyckoff, Esq., | believe in it for itself, for what it has done. | ee ‘ a 
President Remington Typewriter Co., from Hon, S. H. MORRIS, M.D., | Yours cordial y, 
Francis H. Wilson, Member of Congress. ] | 159 Franklin Street. | REV. PETER STRYKER, D.D. 


Are you afflicted and s¢// skeptical? Send me your name and address, and my pamphlet, giving similar 
letters by the score, shall prove that Hyomei does heal and cure. Are you afflicted, but believe that Hyomei 
will help you? Don’t delay — write to-day for 


Booth’s Pocket Inhaler 
Outfit, by mail, $1.00. 


consisting of pocket inhaler (made of deodorized hard rubber, beautifully polished), a bottle 
of Hyomei, a dropper, and full directions for using. 


Hyomei is a purely vegetable antiseptic, and destroys the germs and microbes which 
cause diseases of the respiratory organs. 


The air, thoroughly charged with Hyomei, is inhaled through the Pocket Inhaler at 
the mouth, and, after permeating the minutest air-cells, is slowly exhaled through the nose, 
It is aromatic, delightful to inhale, inexpensive, and gives immediate relief. It stops all 
spasmodic coughing instantly, clears the voice, expands the lungs 


Saioae ee ml RQ, T, BOOTH, 18 East 2oth St., New York. 
AAAAEAEEEEEEEAEEE EE EEEEEEEEEEEEEEE EERE EEE EEEAEEEEEAAEEEEEEEEEEEER 
“The extremely delicate and 
pleasant flavor of the 
Oil as it is found in the 
freshly boiled livers.” 


ius LOOPS} 37/79. 





ee 











WORLD-WIDE POPULARITY 

THE DELICIOUS PERFUME AND THE FAMOUS 
asain CROWN LAVENDER 
BLOSSOMS SALTS 





A fitting description recently made of 


Peter Moller's 
Pure 


Cod Liver Oil, 


which can be obtained from every well- 


“*A4 delicate per- Ln crown-stoppered 
fume of the oottles only. Be- 
highest quality; ware of fraudulent 


one of the choi- 
cest ever pro- 
duced.” —Court 
Fournal 


imitations put up 
by _unprincipled 
dealers for extra 
gain. 





SOLD EVERYWHERE 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO. 177 New Bond Street, 
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stocked druggist. Put up only in flat, 8 A delicious drink in- . 
oval bottles, capsuled and bearing date If one were asked to de- x stantly made from =e 
of production in perforated letters. if lle P ) a * WHITMAN’S © 
Send for pamphlet on “ Norway's Lo- fi ne super ~exceluence, 1WO INSTANTANEOUS §& 
FOTEN ISLANDS.” words would suffice : yy CHOCOLATE. 
Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. e * ln a one te Sever ond 
Whitman S ) ' — and balf-pound 
ager F. Whitman 
The Drudgery 


& Son 
Sole Mfrs. Philadelphia. 
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of Church Work 


a Church Workit  Candics 


American $8 Typewriter 





Newldeas in LAMPS 








e A taste will better convince you of their (Our Patents.) 
delicate deliciousness than all the superla- és ” 
which with the Duplicator will make 200 COPIES in * tivesin the dictionary. Thename, Whitman ms nes ne equal— THE MILLE R. fe 
20 minutes. (Price, complete, $10.) For Reports on every box is warrant of the purity of its e ligbt is so pure, and steady it is better for 
: B hi: lect ligh So 

Notices, Addresses, Sermons, &c., &c., it is a necessity. contents. At Christmas, or at any time, 5. ao fe 7 oan ‘all XA t 

The price makes it available for young people. there’s no more acceptable gift than a pound assortment in the United States. 
A f Whit Condiiee~ab dealer’ **Miller” Lamps make appropriate, useful and beautiful ° 

SENSIBLE CHRISTMAS GIFT S ae tor © ae Pe See SOF WEDDING AND HOLIDAY GIFTS. 
For letter written with it and catalogue address mailed for $1.00. 


If not for sale by your dealer come to our store. 


AMERICAN TYPEWRITER Co. ° STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Philadelphia Manufacturers; EL EDWARD MILLER 2.0 & oa 
Dept. A., 265 Broadway, New York ad For cool oat: Miller” oi) 


buy a ‘ 
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VIOLETS 


EXQUI 
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SCENT 
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BEST 


FOR THE HYGIENIC 


ABSOLUTELY THE 
CARE OF THE SKIN 


oudoir 


VELVET SKIN 
POWDER 
forthe Belles B 
and the Baby’ Basket 
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CLASS 
DRUGGISTS 
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end ten cents in 
stamps to Dept O, 
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YONKERS N.Y. 
for complete set 


PALISADE MFC CO, 
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of samples” 








